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Volume XXVI 


THE ABDICATION OF REASON? 


Ir we compare political and juristie dis- 
cussion to-day with political and juristic 
discussion of a century ago an entire 
change of front challenges attention. A 
century ago writers and speakers upon 
polities were concerned to persuade. They 
put their faith in reason. They conceived 
that an ideal polity could be discovered by 
a process of reasoning and that reason 
could work out its details. By the picture 
thus given by reason, the polity of the time 
and place and all its details were to be 
criticised and brought into the order of 
reason. Political institutions derived their 
authority from their intrinsie reason and 
justice. Legal precepts got their force 
from the appeal which they made to the 
and conscience of the individual 
In the same way jurists wrote of 
a ‘natural law,’’ resting on and ascertain- 
able through reason, as the ultimate basis 
of obligation by which all legal precepts 
were to be tried and from which they got 


reason 


citizen. 


their whole binding foree. 

To-day both political and juristie diseus- 
impatient of reason. To some, 
reasoning as to an ideal polity, even if only 
as to an ideal relative to time and place, is 
futile. To some it seems worse than futile. 
It is thought dangerous, as involving de- 
structive possibilities for the social and 
legal and economie order. Political philoso- 
phy istabu. There may be history of polit- 
ical thought. There may be history of 
political institutions. There may be analy- 
sis of politieal institutions, in order to 
understand them better as they are. But 


sion are 
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philosophy and history and analysis must 
confine themselves to what is. It is their 
business to justify and glorify what is. 
Consideration of what ought 
chimerical or revolutionary. 

In English-speaking countries the same 
attitude obtains with respect to law. 
Philosophy of law is a thing in the clouds 
with which practical men need have no con- 
cern. 


to be is 


What the law ought to be is some- 
thing with which legal science has nothing 
to do. Our method must be historical or 
analytical. We may study how legal insti- 
tutions and legal precepts have come to be 
what they are. We may find the idea 
which has been realizing in their develop- 
ment and thus lay out fixed bounds which 
legislation and juristic thinking may not 
overpass. But all attempt to relate law 
and life by considering what ought to be, 
all thinking of the legal order as but a 
phase of social control, to be judged with 
reference to the ends of social control, and 
criticized with respect to how and how far 
it achieves those ends, is outside of the 
field of the science of law. The jurist, no 
less than the judge, is to take things as they 
are given him. 
He must accept the legal and _ political 
world as he must accept the physical uni- 
verse. When the orthodox jurist of to-day 
would dispose of all suggestion of study of 
law as a social phenomenon, when he would 
wave aside—as Mr. Podsnap might have 
done—all consideration of how far law as 
we have it is adequate to the needs of 
society as we have it, he says scornfully 
that sociological jurisprudence is ‘‘deonto- 
logical.’’ It has nothing to do with what 
is. It has to do only with what ought to 


His not to reason why. 
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be. And what ought to be is not the jur- 
ist’s business. 

A century ago what ought to be was 
taken to be the jurist’s chief business. Less 
than a century ago an American reviewer, 
reviewing Savigny’s great book on the 
Modern Roman Law—a book that has had 
much to do with fixing what is now ortho- 
dox political and legal science—criticized 
the founder and leader of historical juris- 
prudence because there was nowhere in his 
pages any consideration of the reason of the 
law ; he sedulously omitted all argument as 
to what ought to be, and confined himself 
scrupulously to how what was had come to 
be what it was. A century ago Kent and 
Story could discuss our constitutional polity 
on the basis of natural law. To-day ecandi- 
dates for admission to the bar are rejected 
as dangerous radicals for mere mention of 
James Wilson’s ‘‘right of revolution,’’ a 
doctrine expounded in the classical books of 
our constitutional law and cited therefrom 
as a matter of course by Abraham Lincoln. 
With all its professions of ‘‘ Americanism’’ 
and of adherence to the ideas of our fath- 
ers, the current political and legal ortho- 
doxy rejects what was fundamental to the 
founders of our polity, excludes the instru- 
ment with which they did their creative 
work, and often preaches the very dogma 
of passive obedience against which their 
whole political philosophy was a protest. 

‘On account iv th’ fluctuations in rint 
an’ throuble with th’ landlord,’’ says Mr. 
Dooley in explaining the decadence of the 
Greeks, ‘‘it’s not safe to presoom that th’ 
same fam ’ly always lives in th’ wan house.’’ 
We may go on using the same terms and 
doing lip service to the same formulas and 
professing the same political and juristic 
creed, and yet the meaning of the terms 
and content of the formulas and interpre- 
tation of the creed may so change as to 
make the orthodoxy of to-day a very dif- 
ferent thing from the orthodoxy of yester- 
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day. Such a change has taken place pal- 
pably in our political and legal thought, 

We need not wonder at this change. 
The rationalist natural law of our classica! 
American political theory could not main. 
tain itself. It arose in the transition from 
the relationally organized society of the 
Middle Ages to the economic, competitive 
individualist society of the modern world. 
It inherited the boundless faith in reason 
which came in at the Renaissance in reae- 
tion from: the medieval reliance upon 
authority. It was fashioned by the task of 
making over the institutions of seventeenth- 
century England to the needs of the pio 
neer, rural, agricultural society of the New 
World. It was a creative theory. But the 
time came when a creative theory ceased to 
be useful. In the era of stability which 
prevailed throughout the world in the last 
half of the nineteenth century men sought 
instead for organizing and stabilizing do- 
trines. The era of Victorian liberalism i1 
England, the era of constitutional liberal: 
ism on the Continent, the era of economic 
expansion under stabilized institutions in 
America after the Civil War, presented 
different problems and had need of differ- 
ent instruments. In Europe for a season 
natural law and political and legal ration- 
alism were dropped. In the United States 
we purported to retain our classical doe 
trines. But they changed wholly in their 
spirit and in their content. 

Recently we have had a striking example 
of how the name of individualism may 
carry with it the content of socialism. The 
other day a Boston stock broker wrote 1 
the Governor of the Commonwealth as f0l- 
lows: ‘‘College professors naturally tend 
toward socialism, as their small salaries 
necessarily keep them, as a class, from being 
really prosperous.’’ This, he continued. 
would account also ‘‘for the fact that man) 
of our sons return from college with strovg 
socialistic tendencies which they neve? 
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would have learned from their parents or 
friends.’’ ‘‘Builders,’’ he adds, ‘‘are not 
socialists. ’” 

We need not be detained by our stock 
broker’s assumption that he is a builder, 
while teachers, presumably, are destroyers. 
Possibly he means builders of bank ac- 
counts. When we recall the advances in 
every department of human activity which 
have come about through research by pro- 
fessors in our universities, when we recall 
how on every hand the man of action to- 
day relies upon research conducted by 
scholars under the conditions of perma- 
nence, continuity and scientific atmosphere 
which obtain only in academic institutions, 
we may let this part of the pronouncement 
speak for itself. 

But our stock broker’s interpretation of 
professorial heresy has in it other things to 
interest us. For one thing, it is an ortho- 
dox socialist interpretation by one who 
professes to abhor socialism. For another 
thing, it conceives of ‘‘socialism’’ as mean- 
ing what we onee took to be individualism. 
Formerly we supposed that belief in the 
sacredness of the individual life was a 
tenet of individualism. In the nineteenth 
century we took it that an insistence upon 
free individual pursuit and advocacy of 
what the individual took to be the truth 
and a reasoned non-conformity to the fash- 
ionable dogmas of the moment, when those 
dogmas were to be made obligatory upon 
all of us, were seeured to us by the guaran- 
tees of individual rights, which were the 
very ereed of individualism. Socialism 
was then supposed to be a theory of eco- 
nomies and polities whereby rights were to 
be secured, not by a maximum of free indi- 
vidual self-assertion and a minimum of 
interference by politically-organized soci- 
ety, but by an all-pervading collective 
political action. Now, it appears, one may 
be an orthodox nineteenth-century individ- 
ualist of the school of John Stuart Mill, 
and yet, by advocating the sanctity of the 
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individual life, as against the mere dignity 
of the political organization, by disbeliev- 
ing a doctrine that John Doe must suffer 
for the Commonwealth’s sake, when such 
suffering may be avoided by investigation 
and rectification of official error, may have 
become unwittingly a socialist. Now it 
appears that this solicitude for the indi- 
vidual life, even at the expense of admitting 
that public functionaries may err, has be- 
come socialism. 

For let us note what it is that called 
forth our stock broker’s pronouncement. 
It happened that an agitation was going on 
with respect to two persons convicted of 
murder, as to whom there was much 
ground for believing that there had been 
a miscarriage of justice. On the one hand, 
it was urged that respect for law and pub- 
lie confidence in the courts required that 
the sentence be carried out on the assump- 
tion of legal and official infallibility. In 
effect, it was urged that it was better that 
two human beings should be executed for 
a crime they did not commit than that the 
infallibility of the processes of criminal in- 
vestigation and judicial determination 
should be questioned. On the other hand 
many, among whom professors undoubt- 
edly were prominent, urged that such 
orthodox legal writers as James Kent and 
Joseph Story had set forth that one reason 
for the executive pardoning power was 
that the machinery of justice, like all things 
human, was liable to err. They urged that 
Anglo-American judicial history showed 
more than one case of serious miscarriage 
of justice under circumstances very like 
those of the case in question. They urged 
that human beings, even though their 
social or economic views did happen to be 
obnoxious, ought not to be executed for 
crimes of which they were not guilty, if by 
thorough official investigation under pow- 
ers provided by the constitution it was 
possible to prevent. Such investigations 
after conviction have been common in 
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England and had precedents in this coun- 
try. But they had not come within our 
stock broker’s experience. To him the 
whole matter seemed a mere attempt to 
save two convicted ‘‘radicals.’’ The ae- 
cused were socialists. Many of those who 
urged investigation were professors. Many 
more were students. Thus it seemed clear. 
Those who urged that even socialists should 
have justice must themselves be socialists. 
Their motive must be a desire to destroy 
our legal and political institutions. Back 
of this motive must be the small salaries of 
the professors, leading them to envy the 
prosperity of the stock broker and teach 
destructive ideas to their students, in the 
hope of an eventual social overturning in 
which, presumably, they would share in the 
results of the stock broker’s creative 
activity. 

We have here a bit of orthodox socialist 
thinking. The zeal of the professors for 
what they believed to be justice is not 
attributed to their habit of seeking the 
truth nor to their training in the nine- 
teenth-century individualist philosophy, 
which taught that the individual human 
being was an end, not a means to glorify 
the governmental machinery. Instead, the 
views and the conduct of the professors are 
attributed to the state of their pocket-books. 
This is the conventional socialist explana- 
tion of all conduct and all belief. It is 
what is known as the economic interpreta- 
tion and originated with no one else than 
Karl Marx. According to Marx all history 
was to be interpreted, not in terms of man’s 
ethical life as a moral entity, nor in terms 
of his political life as what Aristotle called 
a political animal, but in terms of his eco- 
nomic life. History was the march in the 
world of an idea of economic activity to 
satisfy man’s economic wants. All history 
was a history of wants and of labor. All 
conduct was to be interpreted in terms of 
economic self-interest. 

More than one of the professors to whom 
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our stock broker referred has written many 
pages in refutation of Marx’s economic 
determinism. Yet our stock broker, who, 
I venture to say, did not learn the orthodox 
socialist interpretation of conduct from 
any professor, confidently brands professors 
as socialists, not on the basis of their views 
upon economies and polities, but by an 
economic interpretation of their individual. 
ist attitude as between condemned socialists 
and the collective dignity. He assumes, as 
Marx would have done, that their views on 
economies, polities and social organization 
must inevitably be dictated by the state of 
their bank accounts—if any—and that they 
could not conceivably interest themselves in 
the cause of a shoemaker and a fish peddler 
on any other basis than a wish to destroy 
institutions. In his thinking our stock 
broker is much more socialistic than the 
professors he interprets. Yet he takes him- 
self to be a hundred per cent. American, 
hewing to the individualist modes of 
thought of the founders of our polity. 

But if such changes are inevitable, it is 
no less inevitable that we should hesitate to 
acknowledge them; that we should feel it 
dangerous to admit that they have taken 
place or can take place, should seek to cover 
them up, and should even flatter ourselves 
that there has been fixity from the begin- 
ning in those things which we feel are a! 
the bottom of the social order. 

Life is conditioned upon adaptation to 
environment. Indeed life is adjustment 10 
environment. Social life is an adjustment 
to an environment which is both physical 
and human. Each of us must fit into his 
physical surroundings and his human su! 
roundings. As men learn how to make 
these adjustments better, they are said 10 
become civilized. They learn to contre 
both external nature and human nature, 
Moreover, the maintaining, furthering a0 
transmitting of the accumulated experienc 
of this control becomes a condition of life. 
Without it the large numbers of human 
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beings which civilized society enables to 
live could not exist. The minimizing of 
friction and waste in the enjoyment of the 
limited stock of material goods is a presup- 
position of our inheritance of the earth. 
On the side of the human environment of 
social life, this maintaining, furthering and 
transmitting of civilization is brought 
about by social control. It is achieved 
through the adjustment of the relations of 
men to other men and of individual men to 
the social group by the application to each 
man of the pressure of his fellowmen. This 
may be an unorganized, indefinite, rela- 
tively spontaneous pressure, as in the case 
of fashions and ethical eustoms and tradi- 
tional prejudices. It may be a definite, 
systematic, consciously organized or delib- 
erately devised and deliberately invoked 
pressure, as in case of kin or religious or 
professional, or, to some extent, political 
organizations, under the conditions of to- 
day. But more and more politically organ- 
ized society has been taking over the domain 
of social control and has insisted that all 
other agencies must operate in subordina- 
tion to the law. Thus political and legal 
institutions stand where kin institutions 
and religious institutions did in antiquity. 
They are at the foundation of the social 
order. 

Since the very life of the great mass of 
mankind in the erowded world of to-day 
depends upon the eeonomie and so upon the 
social order, we should like to feel that the 
foundations as we know them are perma- 
nent; we should like to feel that each stone 
thereof shall stand fast forever. Legal and 
political institutions must be stable because 
the economie order in which our civilization 
has culminated presupposes general secur- 
ity. Yet polities and law have to do with 
life and the essence of life is change. 
Hence political and legal institutions must 
continually adapt themselves to change. 
They must be stable and yet they cannot 
stand still. They must reconcile the free- 
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dom which is life and the restraint which is 
civilized life. They must reconcile the 
general security and the individual life, and 
in so doing must keep a due balance between 
the need of stability and the need of change. 
In a period of social and political and eco- 
nomic stability, such as the last half of the 
nineteenth century, men were less conscious 
of this need of adaptation and reconcilia- 
tion. A homogeneous society thought 
chiefly of the security of acquisitions. A 
settled political order thought chiefly of the 
stability of institutions. A pioneer society 
had thought chiefly in terms of freedom; 
but the conditions of life in a rural, agri- 
cultural society had only called for that 
minimum of interference with free spon- 
taneous self-assertion which was required 
to keep the peace and maintain private 
property. For the time being the adjust- 
ment of life to environment seemed to have 
been achieved. Such were the conditions of 
the times in which our stock broker’s ideas 
were formative. 

To-day, in a period of transition, the 
fundamental problems of the political and 
the legal order come once more to the sur- 
face and become acute. We live in a land 
and in a time in which every one demands 
the widest scope for free individual exer- 
cise of his will and development of his 
personality. We believe in spontaneous 
free individual initiative as a first requisite 
of progress and we believe that progress is 
a part of life itself. We believe in leaving 
every human unit as free as may be to do 
things, because by his free doing of things 
we expect to learn new methods of harness- 
ing nature to our use. We believe in these 
things because both from history and from 
psychology we have learned of the ill effects 
of repression and the benumbing influence 
of arbitrary hamperings of the human 
spirit. 

Yet it is no less true that we live in a 
land and in a time in which, if we look at 
the matter quantitatively, free individual 
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self-assertion seems to be hedged about with 
restraints and prohibitions and legal pre- 
cepts and administrative regulations as 
never before and nowhere else. Free exer- 
cise of will, free spontaneous individual 
initiative and free doing of things have 
carried us so far that we seem to be return- 
ing to the condition of limited seope for the 
individual will, authoritatively prescribed 
initiative, and restricted doing of things 
from which we emerged at the breakdown 
of the relationally organized society of the 
Middle Ages. 

From antiquity men have known that in 
a way freedom and restraint are reciprocal. 
Whenever either assumes large proportions, 
there must be a great deal of adjustment 
of the free exercise of the will of each to the 
free exercise of the will of others. In any 
complex economic order the spontaneous 
self-assertion of each must be limited and 
given direction, or else the economic order 
will be impaired. If all are not to be re- 
pressed by the over-activities or misdirected 
activities of each, it is necessary to put what 
is done by each into a certain harmony with 
what is done by all, and to do this by some 
system of applying to each the pressure of 
organized society. 

Adjustments and regulations and pre- 
cepts which a century ago, under one con- 
dition of society, promoted freedom and 
made for full individual life, now, in an- 
other stage of social and economic develop- 
ment, may defeat or hamper them. Legal 
conceptions which made for effective com- 
mercial activity one hundred years ago may 
hamper industrial development and full 
utilizing of the ideas of marketing and of 
financing which have grown up in the pres- 
ent generation. Thus even the economic 
order may call for change as well as for 
stability. 

How are we to maintain the needful rela- 
tion of law to life? How are we to keep a 
true balance between the need of stability 
and the need of change? The demands of 
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the general security lead us to seek some 
fixed basis for absolute and unalterable 
political institutions and for a certain and 
unchallengeable body of legal precepts. On 
the other hand, the demands of life eal] no 
less urgently for overhauling of institutions 
and precepts and refitting them to unan- 
ticipated situations and reshaping them to 
the details of the social order. How to do 
this overhauling and refitting and reshap- 
ing without shaking the authority of the 
state and impairing the authority of law 
has troubled thinkers on politics and law 
since the Greek philosophers of the fifth 
century before Christ. 

We may now see why professors are so 
likely to be hereties and why. professorial 
heresy is so likely to be held dangerous. 
The professor becomes unorthodox because 
he must look at things in a long view. 
When men’s eyes are chiefly on the need of 
stability he sees also the need of change 
around the corner, whether he looks at the 
coming pathway or at the going. When 
men are agitated by the need of change, he 
sees also the need of stability which they 
felt yesterday and will feel again to-mor- 
row. He must organize and criticize exper'- 
ence so as to interpret it to others. He 
must prepare himself to answer the myriad 
questions put to him by eager youth. He 
can not avoid the long view nor the critical 
view. He sees that many things are not 
new even though they were not done cus 
tomarily last year. He realizes that things 
are not necessarily fraught with peril be- 
cause they are out of the transient exper'- 
ence of the moment. But to the community 
at large the social order is a thing so vila! 
that a sound instinct, if psychologists wil 
allow us to use that word, leads to reput: 
nance to all appearance of disturbance 0! 
the social order. The need of uniformity 
and organization and even of regimentatiot 
is so impressed upon us by the exigencies 
of civilization that as it were instinctively 
we seek these things not only where they 
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belong but where they do not belong. We 
press them not merely in the economic order 
hut as one might say in the spiritual order. 
We are not content to order men’s conduct. 
We would order their thoughts and beliefs. 
For social control through the law is rela- 
tively recent. The household organization 
and religious organization are still neces- 
sary and powerful agencies of adjustment 
of human relations and ordering of human 
conduct. Even if what seem new ideas and 
beliefs at variance with accepted truth for 
the time being do not involve impairment 
of the political or legal order, we may have 
doubt as to their effect upon the domestic 
order or the religious order. If a Greek 
philosopher were to come among us to-day 
and teach that the sun was a hot stone and 
might be as big as the Peloponnesus, we 
should merely laugh. When he taught 
such things in a community which believed 
the sun was a god and relied largely upon 
religion as an ageney of social control, the 
heresy seemed dangerous. 

Reasoning about things which the ordi- 
nary man takes for settled is most likely to 
be thought dangerous in times of transition. 
The Greek philosophers were prosecuted for 
heresy in the transition from tribal to 
political organization of society and in the 
transition from the régime of city states to 
the wider Hellenistic states. Roman objec- 
tions to Greek learning came in the transi- 
tion from institutions of a city to institu- 
tions of a world empire. The zealous 
rooting out of religious heresy went with 
transition from the medieval to the modern 
world. The central, national, political 
authorities, which replaced the local feudal 
authorities of the Middle Ages, could not 
overlook any decentralizing or individualiz- 
ing influence. Free speculation on religious 
subjects led to heresy, and heresy was at 
least potentially a faetor adverse to unity. 
Likewise, the political heresies of the be- 
ginnings of American history go with the 
transition from a eolonial to a national 
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polity. In the age of reason men were in- 
quiring as to the basis in reason of titles 
and distinctions. John Adams believed in 
them. He thought titles and ribbons and 
orders necessary to social control. To us, 
as heirs of Jeffersonian democracy, such a 
belief would be unorthodox. But in 
Adams’s time it was Jefferson that was the 
heretic. When Adams said that ‘‘titles 
were safeguards of organized society,’’ he 
made the assumption that is behind all 
tabu of reasoning as to institutions and 
government and law. For some centuries 
titles had gone along with organized soci- 
ety. Hence if one went the other must go 
with it. 

It is reassuring to trace the history of 
dangerous heresies and see how little dan- 
ger the event has proved them to have in- 
volved. The legal reforms of the Common- 
wealth were quietly reenacted after the 
Restoration. The democratic heresies of 
the Jeffersonians became orthodoxy in the 
nineteenth century. Instead of fearing 
free individual reasoning about government 
and polities and institutions, we came for 
a time to believe in it. The Federalists con- 
ceived that it would prove destructive of 
politically organized society to permit pub- 
lie calling in question of legislative or 
executive action otherwise than in the 
orderly course of legislative debate. We 
have learned that such things are not 
merely without danger to political and legal 
institutions, but that on the whole they 
actually promote the effective ordering of 
human relations. 

In the beginnings of our polity the advo- 
cates of republican government feared legal 
and judicial reasoning. They put their 
faith chiefly in the legislature, as the most 
immediately responsive of the three depart- 
ments of government to the popular will. 
They feared what they were wont to call 
judicial usurpation. We had not yet fully 
received the English common law, and had 
still to select those parts which were ap- 
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plicable to American conditions and adapt 
them to the new world. The power of 
courts in effect to make law, by finding the 
applicable precepts of English law and 
making them over to fit the needs of Ameri- 
ean life, seemed dangerous. Many urged 
that judicial reason be tied down rigidly, 
and some jurisdictions sought to do this. 
To the conservative it seemed dangerous to 
set up a deliberately framed federal govern- 
ment partly alongside of and partly above 
the historical states. This new government 
seemed fraught with peril to liberty. The 
lay publie feared the courts and the judicial 
power of finding and interpreting the law. 
The lawyers feared the superposing of an- 
other government in addition to the states. 
Indeed the best lawyers of the end of the 
eighteenth century were _ substantially 
unanimous in their vigorous opposition to 
ratification of the Constitution. But with 
the political and economic expansion of the 
last century and the shifting of the hege- 
mony in our institutions, we have ceased 
to fear judicial encroachments and have 
come to regard the federal constitution not 
as a menace to liberty but as a bulwark of 
liberty. Instead of fearing revolution if 
the legislature or the executive is criticized 
by private persons, it has come to be 
thought dangerous and even revolutionary 
to question the operations of the judicial 
machinery except in the abstract or in the 
way of technical discussion of abstract legal 
points. We may yet, as more and more 
reliance is put upon the executive rather 
than on the courts, come back to John 
Adams’s doctrine that it is intolerably sedi- 
tious for a private citizen to call in question 
the action of the chief magistrate. 

How little warrant there is for such 
fears, the history of heresy, which is noth- 
ing less than the whole history of human 
thought, shows us abundantly. The Index 
of Prohibited Books tells an impressive 
story. Beginning with the translations of 
Seripture into the vernacular, the Index 
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included the books which ushered jn 
Humanism in the sixteenth century and so 
laid the foundations of modern learning, 
It ineluded in its day such books as Grotiys 
on the Law of War and Peace, which 
founded International Law. At one time 
or another it has included nearly every 
book of significance since the Reformation. 
At least it has included almost every book 
since the Reformation which has made a 
conspicuous advance in physical or biologi- 
eal or social science. Moreover it is note- 
worthy that the Index itself has had to be 
revised repeatedly. 

Reasoning in physical science has been 
thought to involve danger in that it tended 
to disturb men’s assured feelings of secur- 
ity in a fixed and finally ordered universe. 
It was unsettling and dangerous to take 
the earth from the center of the universe 
and put it in the minor role of a satellite 
of the sun, itself to be reduced presently, 
as like as not, to the satellite of some other 
sun. Recently many felt it dangerous to 
question the received doctrines of Newton, 
on which a complete edifice of physical 
science had been built, and introduce u- 
settling notions of relativity. Biological 
science has brought forth even more dis- 
quieting theories—theories which _ have 
called for legislative repression in at least 
one of our states. It was too unsettling to 
disturb our complacent position at the head 
of creation by suggestions as to descent and 
man’s place in nature from a standpoint of 
physical evolution. Men had flattered 
themselves that the divine plan had been 
fully and finally comprehended. They had 
worked out the whole architecture of crea- 
tion. As Matthew Arnold might have put 
it, they knew as much about God’s universe 
as about a house built by a man in the next 
street. It was thought dangerous to shake 
the faith of ordinary men in this settled 
body of dogma invented or accepted by 
their betters. If their betters were fallible 
in these things, what next? The next 
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heretic might question the economic or the 
legal or the political order. And, indeed, 
many did. Yet all of these stand as fast 
and religion stands as fast as each of them 
has stood for generations. The only eco- 
nomic or legal or political orders that have 
been dissolved have been those which were 
maintained by repression and allowed of no 
heresy. Chiefly the injury has been to 
human self-complacency ; and that injury is 
soon repaired. 

In the adjustment of international rela- 
tions a prime source of difficulty is that 
since the colonization or annexation, in 
some form or other, of the remote corners 
of the earth, there is no longer any inter- 
national space into which nations may ex- 
pand. In this erowded world, peoples 
which are growing may grow only by ex- 
panding within their own bounds, and the 
hounds within which some peoples find 
themselves are seriously eramped. All ex- 
pansion beyond a certain point, however 
normal, involves conflict with a neighbor. 
Thus the claim of the one people to expand 
and of the other people to be secure in their 
territorial bounds come in conflict because 
of deficiency of room for both. 

In adjusting the relations of individuals 
with each other a different source of con- 
flict is encountered. There is, as one might 
say, sufficient interhominal space for 
growth, but not for full free activity. The 
individual may grow from youth to man- 
hood without encroaching on or interfering 
with his neighbors. The difficulty comes 
when, in a erowded world, each seeks to 
satisfy his almost unlimited wants out of 
the finite goods of existence. It comes 
when each asserts a claim to full and free 
self assertion and free choice of location. 
The moment one begins to exercise these 
claims in a erowded world, he is in poten- 
tial conflict with his neighbors. In the 
urban, industrial society of to-day it is less 
and less possible to do what were yesterday 
the most ordinary acts of life without risk 
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of some sort of collision or interference 
with the activities of others. Whether we 
will or no, in the city communities of to- 
day, we must regulate and direct even the 
details of conduct because of the defect of 
room within which men may assert their 
claims to free self assertion. We must 
regulate or direct such things as when and 
where one may cross the street, when and 
where he may park vehicles, who may drive 
and who not, and must even prescribe what 
the driver may not drink. 

When we pass from physical to mental 
activity, from the economic life to the 
spiritual life, the case is very different. 
Intermental space, as one might say, is in- 
finite. We may believe what we like, dis- 
believe what we like, and argue what we 
like, and never thereby interfere in the 
least with our neighbor’s believing as he 
likes, disbelieving as he likes and arguing 
as he likes. Merely mental operations do 
not interfere with one another. There is 
ample room for all of us in the sphere of 
belief, opinion and reasoning. Hence there 
is no such ground in the case of mental 
operations for the ordering and regulating 
and harmonizing which is necessary in the 
ease of physical operations—which is nec- 
essary in the case of conduct and conduct 
of enterprises. 

Yet it has been hard for men to let other 
men think and believe and reason in peace. 
The pressure to regiment mental operations 
is constant and heavy. Men in the mass 
seem to resent that others should differ 
with them in opinion. They take it to be 
a reflection upon their reasoning powers or 
a challenge of their intelligence. The 
Athenian demos was zealous in prosecution 
of skeptical or inquiring philosophers. In 
the Middle Ages it was much more danger- 
ous to believe things not currently believed, 
or to disbelieve things currently believed, 
than it was to kill. More than one of the 
American colonies busied itself in driving 
out those who did not conform to the aec- 
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cepted religious dogma of the community, 
although the colonists themselves had been 
non-conformists at home. In the United 
States to-day it is hardly too much to say 
that punishment for the harboring and 
expressing of unorthodox economie and 
political views is more sure and more swift 
than punishment for murder. 

But reasoned search for what ought to 
be in polities and in law has been under 
attack from other sides as well as by the 
heresy hunters. The latter tell us it is 
dangerous and would repress it. Others 
hold it of no account and would simply 
ignore it. The historical school in the last 
century told us it was futile. Institutions 
and laws were not made. They grew and 
were found. Thinking and reasoning could 
not alter or affect the inevitable course of 
their development. The neo-individualist 
followers of Nietzsche told us it was wrong. 
The superman was not to be held down by 
fetters of reason forged in the interest of 
weak humanity. And now comes the be- 
haviorist psychologist with new proofs that 
it is futile. We are most of us of inferior 
intelligence. Our behavior patterns are 
fixed irrevocably early in life. Philosophy 
is dying and will be dead in fifty years. 
Politically we are headed for a Mussolini. 
Juristically we can do no more than observe 
the inexorable operations of economic law 
whereby the will of the socially and eco- 
nomically dominant translates itself into 
legislation or into precepts of common law; 
or in a more recent view we can but trace 
the predetermined behavior patterns of 
judges as they become manifest in judicial 
decision. Political and juristie pessimism 
join hands with the conviction of the heresy 
hunter that there is imminent danger of 
revolution unless professors are held rigidly 
to teach that legal and social and economic 
institutions reached a state of perfection in 
nineteenth-century America. Such is the 
current fashion of thought, in which, as so 
often, extremes meet. The conservative 
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heresy hunters are justified by the socialist 
economic determinism, and the same resylt 
is reached by neo-individualist seekers after 
freedom for the superman. The conely. 
sions of a period of transition are sustained 
by the most diverse premises. 

On closer scrutiny, however, these rejec. 
tions of reason seem no more than the cyl. 
mination of the modes of political and legal 
thought which followed the breakdown of 
natural law at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Already, despite the confident 
prophecy of the behaviorist psychology, 
there is a significant revival of philosophy 
throughout the world. It is no longer easy 
to separate physics from metaphysics or 
mathematics from logic. Moreover, no- 
where has this revival been more conspicu- 
ous than in polities and jurisprudence. 
There has been a revival of natural law in 
France. The neo-idealists are a force in 
political and legal thought in Germany. 
An English judge has written suggesting a 
new interest in philosophy of law in Great 
Britain, and an American judge has deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on law from 4 
social philosophical standpoint. If those 
who would revive philosophical polities and 
philosophical jurisprudence can but eseape 
the heresy hunters, they may be left to 
argue and reason with the historical juris 
and the neo-individualist and the behavior- 
ist psychologist. 

Whether we like it or not, we shall be 
driven to think over again many things 
which we had taken to be settled. What 
were virtues in the pioneer, in the begin 
nings of our social and political history, are 
sometimes anything but virtues in the city 
dweller of to-day. Institutions made for 
the rural agricultural America of one hu- 
dred years ago work ill or refuse to work 
in the urban industrial America of to-day 
In the breakdown of the old order at the 
end of the Middle Ages under pressure 0 
what Maitland ealls the three R’s—Rena's 
sance, Reformation and Reception—me? 
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turned to reason and did great things with 
the natural law philosophy which gave us 
our ¢lassical polities and jurisprudence of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In the change from Colonial America to 
national America, men turned once more to 


reason and our publicists and jurists 
achieved great things with the aid of the 
nolitieal and legal philosophy of Conti- 
nental Europe. In the new era of political 
and legal growth that is upon us, following 
the mechanical and industrial and urban 
developments of the present century, the 
social philosophical polities and jurispru- 
dence, which have grown up as the new 
economic order has pressed upon the atten- 
tion of scholars, can not but be a factor of 
the first moment in the adaptations and 
readjustments and inventions which are 
sure to come. If reason abdicated for a 
season in the last century, the restoration 
is at hand. 
Roscor Pounp 
Tue Harvarp LAW ScHOOL 





THE HONOR SYSTEM AND THE 
NORMAL CURVE 

IT is not within the seope of this paper to 
compare the different forms of the honor 
system as they have been evolved in high 
Rather, it is hoped 
that it may be shown that, with the aid of 
science, no honor system, in and of itself, 
does anything to raise the level of good 
moral conduct when we consider the large 
groups affected by its administration. To 
attempt this, we may start with the premise 
that no individual is absolutely honest un- 
der all conditions. So much depends upon 
his immediate environment and upon his 
own interpretation of the standards of hon- 
ésty as they are set up that no man would 


be judged honest under all conditions by all 
persons. 


schools and colleges. 


_ Students in high sehool or college, con- 
‘ronted with problems that result from un- 
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supervised conduct, will arrive at solutions 
through procedures they can justify, at 
least to themselves. And the modern stu- 
dent, whether or not he is actively conscious 
of it, seems to be afflicted with an ingrained 
skepticism for most things that are being 
taught and a pronounced opposition to the 
usual methods employed in imparting in- 
struction. We need not speculate here as 
to where this originated. It is enough to 
say that it really isn’t ingrained; he has 
acquired it somewhere in his experience 
and it serves him as a veneer. It has, how- 
ever, not only helped to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of his thinking but has weakened 
the texture of his moral fabric. 

This skepticism may have its good fea- 
tures. Certainly it produces in each in- 
structor a little more conservatism in his 
publie utterances. Yet, an unbeliever, un- 
der its spell, will set up five minutes’ think- 
ing against years of scientific investigation 
and claim a victory. Then it provides, too, 
a smoke screen for all the little minds that 
tend to dabble in dirt when they might be 
clinging to cleanliness, and has not con- 
fined itself to school and college halls but 
has extended its influence to a noticeably 
large number of character muck-rakers who 
are attempting to tear down the spiritual 
monuments we have builded to national 
leaders of other days. 

If the student is strongly skeptical it is 
his first step in preparation for dishonesty, 
but when he resorts to practices that are 
classified as cheating, the reasons are more 
basically in line with his actual experience. 
Throughout all his schooling he has been 
led to believe that if he fails he will be dis- 
graced, and, it may be added, if he is de- 
tected in cheating he may be proclaimed as 
dishonest. Naturally he does not want to 
be disgraced in the eyes of his fellows and, 
therefore, not only feels it necessary to re- 
sort to any device or method that will bring 
suecess but to conceal from his instructors 
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any violation of examination procedure. 
Again, he is usually examined over his en- 
tire course, much of which he has failed to 
master either because of his skepticism (and 
its resultant tendency toward superficial- 
ity) or because the instruction has not met 
his needs and understanding. Further, he 
may be caused to pursue a course in which 
he has and can create no interest and this 
calls for some manifestation of disagree- 
ment. And, finally, he may have come to 
look upon the instructor as an enemy who is 
trying to trip him up at every turn, and 
he resolves to avoid being tripped by 
mounting his favorite pony or by the em- 
ployment of some other means of transpor- 
tation through the muddy waters of his in- 
tellectual domain. 

We might expect him, then, to want the 
honor system, as a test of his honesty and 
goodness. As a type, he does, and here are 
some of the reasons he gives. The desire to 
cheat is not so urgent when there is no op- 
portunity to ‘‘put one over’’ on the in- 
structor. The system develops a sense of 
honor and independence, by eliminating 
police methods and permitting the student 
to wander about at will. It creates a loy- 
alty to his school, his classes and his in- 
structors, and increases an interest in prep- 
aration for his examinations. It removes 
the fear of being suspected of cheating. It 
is easier for the nervous, over-sensitive stu- 
dent. And it provides a training for hon- 
esty later on. 

If he were inclined to state it, the real 
truth of the matter is that he doesn’t want 
supervision—anywhere, in the classroom, at 
home, on the street. He feels himself to be 
a full-grown man and has an idea that men 
are not subject to rigid discipline as are 
children. And he is encouraged in this 
view by one of the truths science has given 
us—that man naturally revolts against too 
close mental confinement. If he is a chronic 
cheater he knows that the more he bays for 
the honor system the better chance he will 
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have to resort to dishonest methods and, jf 
his demands are granted, he will probably 
spend more time in finding ways of cheat. 
ing than he will spend on his studies, 

If we pursue this line of thought long 
enough we are likely to become victims of 
an intellectual miasma. To avoid this we 
may turn to the scientist for help, provided 
that by this time we have been sufficiently 
warned—he may discover things in the sit- 
uation both discouraging and encouraging 
Let him step in with his normal curve of 
probability. He will be able to show us in 
a few moments’ concentration that, if our 
group is sufficiently large, the law of chance 
and the law of individual differences oper- 
ate side by side, no matter what trait, char- 
acteristic or power may be under considera- 
tion. 

He begins by taking in his hand seven 
pennies which he tosses in the air simu- 
taneously, jotting down the number of 
heads and tails exposed when they strike 
the ground. Repeating this operation 128 
times, he totals the figures and we find that 
he has secured this sort of a result: 


Heads Tails Times 
7 0 1 
6 1 7 
5 2 21 
4 3 35 
3 4 35 
2 5 21 
1 6 7 
0 7 1 


He has shown us here that, in 128 throws, 
heads and tails will come up an equal num- 
ber of times and that the distribution o! 
the two may be plotted into a so-called nor 
mal, or bell-shaped, curve. 

To further demonstrate, he takes the 
height and weight of men in large numbers, 
or measures the length of blades of gras. 
and he gets the same general result. Then 
he gives an intelligence test to a large g™0U) 
and finds that the normal curve still pe" 
sists. Wherever he has occasion to mt 
sure and rate individuals or objects by 
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standard methods of measurement, they 
distribute themselves about as follows: 

5 to 10 per cent.—excellent 

20 to 25 per cent.—good 

85 to 40 per cent.—average 

20 to 25 per cent.—fair 

5 to 10 per cent.—poor 
Even where many persons take a written 
examination, such as that for civil service, 
the percentages still hold. He says that we 
may even go so far as to state that when all 
one person’s performances along one line, 
in handling business deals, for instance, are 
rated and distributed he will be found most 
frequently to have hit upon an average 
business ability, while excellent and poor 
performances (for him) will be shaded off 
equally toward the lower percentages. Ap- 
ply it anywhere you like; find a way to 
measure all the persons engaged in the work 
of one profession and the ratings will be 
controlled by the law of probability. 

It follows then, he infers, that the honor 
systems employed as tests for honesty and 
goodness are ineffective. Let us take a 
large group of students and give them an 
examination under whatsoever form of 
honor system we may choose. This is the 
sort of result Wwe may expect: 

Seven per cent. will not cheat under that sys- 
tem. Twenty-four per cent. are likely to be honest. 
Thirty-eight per cent. will be on the fence, having 
no pronounced convictions in either direction. 
Twenty-four per cent. will tend toward being dis- 
honest. And seven per cent. will cheat, no matter 
what obstacles are to be overcome. 

In thinking this over, three things are to 
be kept in mind. First, each student will 
have his own interpretation of honesty and 

cheating; second, the percentage divi- 
sions as indicated will not be comprised of 
the same students each time—only the per- 
centages will remain relatively constant, 
and third, the person or persons responsible 
ior the examination will have his or their 
individual ways of judging. 

Un the other hand, it will be argued that 
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examinations are usually given to small 
groups and that those constituting these 
groups may be so highly selected, i.e., so 
carefully chosen, that none will be tempted 
to cheat. On the face of it this is logical, 
yet the questions used on the examination 
must seem perfectly fair and within the 
comprehension of those taking it, else dis- 
honest practices will be resorted to here 
and there; and each student will determine 
for himself the degree of fairness. 

Perhaps the chief reason why there are 
always some students who indulge in cheat- 
ing is that they are so steeped in the Amer- 
ican spirit of fair play that they are con- 
stantly ready to give kind for kind. We all 
know how that is. If, when I ask you to ex- 
plain briefly the underlying principles of 
the Einstein theory, you fail to do it and I 
hold you up to ridicule as a nitwit, you are 
likely to lose some sleep until you have 
been able either to show your erudition 
along some other line or expose my igno- 
rance by asking for a brief but learned 
discussion of the fourth dimension. The 
only way the student has for getting even, 
when he thinks he has been intellectually 
knocked out, is to get whatever credit he 
can by the methods he has come to feel are 
the most effective and immediate. And he 
may not even think of these as being dis- 
honest. 

In spite of all the attempts to test good- 
ness by testing honesty through the honor 
system and to create a permanent antipathy 
to dishonest practices, it must be admitted 
that cheating still goes on. Some higher 
institutions, having tried it out, have dis- 
pensed with the honor system because it 
seemed to get no positive results. In one 
of these one hundred students were asked to 
indicate first, without giving their names, 
whether or not they had ever seen any 
cheating under the honor system. Ninety- 
two answered, yes. They were then asked 
to write down the ways of cheating known 
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to be resorted to. For the one hundred stu- 
dents there were fifty different methods in- 
dicated. The common forms were: copying 
from neighbors, opening notebooks or text- 
books, copying from notes previously writ- 
ten on the examination paper, on extra slips 
of paper, on blotters, on the palm of the 
hand, on finger nails, on cuffs, on light-col- 
ored stockings, on shoe soles, on the arm or 
back of a chair, in the corner of the walls 
or blackboards; exchanging notes, or copy- 
ing from ‘‘ponies’’ or ‘‘eribs’’ concealed 
in coat-linings, sleeves, pockets, shoes, ga- 
loshes, vanity boxes, seal rings, handker- 
chiefs, in the collar of the person directly 
in front or behind a coat thrown over a 
chair in front, on rulers, paper covers of 
pieces of candy, in the hair and behind ties, 
or from notes thrown in at a window or 
door by a friend. When permitted to 
move about, students would leave the room 
to get the desired information, or they 
might have secured the examination ques- 
tions surreptitiously in advance. One in- 
genious device was a very thin piece of 
paper, bearing the necessary answers or for- 
mulas, wrapped around two matches. Vari- 
ous means of communication were given, 
such as: lip reading, muffled conversation, 
the deaf-mute language, tapping or cough- 
ing the answers to a neighbor on true-false 
tests or, where it was known to more than 
one, the use of the Morse Code. Students 
who understood shorthand found their 
notes especially effective. Ways were de- 
vised for passing notes from one student to 
another by such methods as sticking a sheet 
to the sole of a shoe with gum, and the foot 
came into use again in opening a text-book 
on the floor with the toe of the shoe. Oc- 
casionally a student walked about the room 
for exercise and glanced casually at others’ 
papers, while some made special trips to 
the offices of instructors to ‘‘pump them’’ 
for further help in finding keys to the an- 
swers. 

In this particular institution students 
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taking examinations under the honor sys. 
tem were required to sign an oath that they 
would not resort to unfair means and would 
report any student so doing. When asked 
whether they favored reporting those seen 


~Yeheating, seventy-two of these students pp. 


plied in the negative, principally because 
no two persons see cheating alike; but, 
when asked who should pass upon eases of 
cheating, forty-seven favored the student 
council on the basis of fairer treatment, 
twenty-seven favored the faculty and 
twenty-six a committee of faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Here is evidence, added to surmise, that 
cheating does exist under the honor system, 
probably to a greater degree than anybody 
has suspected, and further evidence that the 
student prefers to report, if he must report 
cheating, to other students, thus verifying 
what was said above about his antipathy to 
supervision. It may be argued, however, 
that it is not sufficient to cite what happens 
in but one institution, that there are co- 
leges and high schools where the honor sys- 
tem seems to work. Yet, the student popv- 
lation is rather evenly distributed over the 
country and there is no reason to assume 
that any one or several schools may have 
all of the ‘‘seven percenters’’ who refrain 
from cheating or even the ‘‘thirty-one per 
centers’’ who are likely not to do so, Se: 
ence has shown us that, when accurately 
measured by the standards in effect, we 
may expect to find some cheaters evely 
where and under all conditions. 

How are these postulates and hypothess 
to be so tied up that we may draw sant 
conclusions? May we assume, for example, 
as many uncritical teachers and some s't: 
dents do, that an honor system in student 
life will guarantee honesty later on! 4 
Chicago company, after three years’ ex) 
rience in renting automobiles throught! 
the country, reports that the public is “100 
per cent. honest,’ that they will use the 
company’s cars as they would their ow)— 
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anybody whose name is in the telephone di- 
rectory may now drive away from one of 
their stations with one of their cars. It is 
not stated what other check on honesty they 
may have, but it is pertinent to ask, is it pos- 
sible that none of these persons has ever 
cheated on a written examination in school ? 
If so, we may either continue the older 
methods of examining or may extend the 
honor system to all pupils enrolled. 

This is a backhand way of arriving at an 
answer. Perhaps it would be better for us 
to go straight to the point and say that we 
have only a hazy idea of what goodness is; 
that we can not fairly test goodness by test- 
ing honesty, for that which is goodness to- 
day may not be goodness to-morrow; that 
an individual, judged by his own standards, 
may be good and honest at the same time 
or, judged by the standards of others, good 
and dishonest or bad and honest simultane- 
ously; that only under a tutorial system 
may one’s conduct be closely regulated; 
that the honor systems we have adopted are 
but a sign of our confession that we do not 
know what else to do; that when we look at 
these systems closely we discover that they 
have no actual counterpart in the ordinary 
affairs of adult life; that when we begin to 
talk about honesty, there are those who be- 
gin to think up ways of being dishonest; 
that even moral education will help us little 
unless it is far-seeing and far-reaching 
enough to divine and include the precepts 
needed to-morrow and next year; that most 
of us never get so mature or independent 
that we do not need wiser persons to guide 
and correct us; and that about the only 
motto a man need apply, if he would be- 
come as good and honest as we have a right 
to expect, is the Golden Rule. 

The only real danger in this whole situa- 
tion is that teachers may not avail them- 
selves of and be willing to face the facts. 
They may either accept the honor system 
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as an easy and happy solution of the vexing 
problems arising under the old order, or 
may throw up their hands in despair when 
told that the new order seems to have but 
one benefit, and that purely psychological— 
human beings show a tendency to do what 
is expected of them. They should remember 
that the vagaries of the classroom are by no 
means a sure indication that a habit of 
transgression has become permanently 
fixed. They should treat the youth as fairly 
as they know how, not necessarily as fairly 
as he sometimes thinks they should. To- 
day he may be among the seven per cent. 
engaged in cheating; to-morrow he may be/ 
high in the councils of the nation because of 
his goodness and honesty. 

After all, it is not so much that the honor 
system is likely to bring continuously di- 
minishing positive returns. If, through 
permitting its use, we are able indirectly to 
elevate the standards for honesty, we are 
progressing. But we can not hide behind 
the system and expect goodness to per- 
petuate itself. Even when the standard is 
raised, the normal curve adjusts itself to 
the new conditions and we must go on rais- 
ing standards ad infinitum. This means 
that we should continue to build, by think- 
ing more of creating moral conduct through 
precept and example than by testing it. 
If teachers can be led to see that education, 
in its last analysis, is but training for adap- 
tation, they will not be able to avoid so 
shaping their instruction that new and 
higher standards will be constantly created. 
Meanwhile, let nobody think that the con- 
ditions described are peculiar only to the 
high school and college. They are but 
social and intellectual adult life in minia- 
ture, and everywhere the law of probability 
will be found operating. 

Haran C. HINES 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR TUBER- 
CULAR STUDENTS 


A PROPOSAL that the League of Nations found 
at Davos, Switzerland, at an elevation of 1,560 
meters above sea-level, an Alpine University of 
polynational character for tubercular students 
has been submitted to the International Com- 
mission for Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League by Professor J. Kollarits, M.D., of Haus 
Mark, Davos-Platz. 

The object of the university would be to en- 
able some of the 15,000 tubercular university 
students in Europe, who are studying under un- 
favorable climatic conditions and students who 
have weak constitutions, to pursue their studies 
in a particularly healthy place without losing 
years devoted to a cure. 

In his memorandum to the league, Dr. Kol- 
larits says: 


As the Polynational University for the 15,000 
tubercular students should preferably be founded 
in a place where the cure can be carried on all the 
year round, the best place for the institution is in 
the high mountains. The projected Alpine Uni- 
versity must be so organized as to have considera- 
tion for the sick students. Arrangements of this 
nature are made at the Alpine Gymnasium at Davos 
without allowing the studies to suffer in any way. 
The students must have the opportunity of curing. 
For this purpose, it would be necessary that no lec- 
tures be given between the hours of 1 and 5 in the 
afternoon. 

The Polynational Alpine University can be 
founded and kept up only by an organization com- 
posed of several nations. For this purpose, one 
of the following could come into consideration: 
either a commission composed of learned men of 
various countries, or a wealthy benefactor who 
would hand over the necessary funds to a commis- 
sion, or the League of Nations, as an already ex- 
isting organization of polynational character. My 
opinion is that the initiative could best be given by 
the League of Nations, whose sphere of activity is 
in accordance with a foundation of this kind. 

Therefore, as initiator of the project, I am ap- 
plying to the League cf Nations, and should counte- 
nance the office of any other organization in this 
matter only if the League of Nations were to reject 
the plan. I am convinced that if the League of 
Nations takes up this question, it will carry it out 
to a satisfactory conclusion. In case the League of 
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Nations should for any reason not be able to un- 
dertake the execution of my project at once, it 
would still be of great value were the league to 
express an opinion of the utility and desirability 
of the Alpine Polynational University and to ap. 
nounce that it would follow up the plan and per. 
haps in due course take the initiative with respect 
to it. A decision of this kind would keep the atten. 
tion of the world fixed on the question, and perhaps 
induce some wealthy benefactor to make an endow. 
ment for this praiseworthy purpose. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE WELSH 
LANGUAGE IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF WALES 

THE report of the British departmental com- 
mittee set up in 1925 by the president of the 
Board of Education “to inquire into the position 
of the Welsh language and to advise as to its 
promotion in the educational system of Wales’ 
has been issued under the title “Welsh in Edu- 
eation and Life.” 


Among a large number of recommendations made 
by the committee are the following: 

To the Board of Education.—That a member of 
the Welsh inspectorate be charged with the super 
vision of the teaching of Welsh in all grades. That 
application be made for a grant of £500 a year for 
five years for the publication of books suitable for 
the use of university students in Welsh. 

To Universities and University Colleges.—That 
the staffs in the Welsh departments be increased. 
That some of the work in such departments 4s 
Hebrew, Greek, philosophy, economics and agricu! 
ture be conducted in Welsh. That the use of Welsh 
in all adult education classes be extended. That a 
committee be set up to deal with orthography anc 
with a view to the compilation of a technica 
vocabulary. 

To Training Colleges and Training Departments. 
—That provision be made for well graded courses 
under a whole-time teacher in Welsh language and 
literature. That every student follow such a cours 
That Welsh be the medium of instruction in «! 
possible subjects. That methods of language teae! 
ing and a study of problems connected with 
lingual teaching be included. 

To Education Authorities ——That more adequat 
means for the teaching of Welsh be devised and 
due coordination from stage to stage secured. That 
each authority set up a curriculum and schemes sub- 
committee for primary education, consisting © 
members of the authority, teachers and members 0 
the inspectorate of the board of education, to 
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amine periodically schemes for the teaching of 
Welsh and Welsh books and apparatus. For sec- 
ondary schools, authorities should arrange period- 
ical conferences and urge upon the Central Welsh 
Board the exercise of its functions as a clearing 
house for educational ideas and as a bureau of in- 
formation as to the teaching of Welsh. That in 
infant schools in areas where some Welsh is spoken 
and where English predominates, the sole medium 
of instruction be the mother tongue and no second 
language be introduced in these departments. That 
the immediate attention of authorities in such areas 
as Cardiff and Newport be directed to the necessity 

providing for the special needs of the Welsh- 
speaking children. That the examination for ad- 
missi n to secondary schools be reconsidered by au- 
thorities, and that a committee be set up by each 
authority for this purpose, and that more impor- 
tance be attached to Welsh in the examination for 
entranee to secondary schools. 

To Teachers—That in secondary schools, pupils 
with a good colloquial knowledge of Welsh should, 
for Welsh lessons, be segregated. That modifica- 
tions be made in the time devoted to arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography and nature study so as to allow 
more time for Welsh. 

To Churehes and Theological Colleges.—That a 


wider use of Welsh as the medium of instruction be 

le at theological colleges. That those churches 
which have no colleges in Wales should arrange for 
students destined for service in Wales to have a 


Welsh at a Welsh college. 
General—That the act compelling the use of 
English in Welsh courts of justice shall be repealed 
Welsh versions of the oath, affirmation and 
r statutory forms be provided. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR RESEARCH 
WORK IN EDUCATION 

For the purpose of aiding universities, col- 
leges and other agencies in the elimination of 
wasted effort and duplication in the study of 
educational problems, the Bureau of Education 
las announced the organization of a clearing 
house on current research work in education 
being conducted throughout the country. 

Recent investigations have resulted in the dis- 
covery that in many institutions of higher learn- 
ing and research organizations original studies 
into edueational questions have been started by 
members of their staff or by students only to 
find that the same work was being prosecuted 
without their knowledge in other institutions or 
within the different departments of their own 


institution. 
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The clearing house is expected to terminate 
such of the lost energy and motion developed as 
a result of this situation. Organization of the 
new project has already been inaugurated by 
the bureau. A comprehensive list has been made 
of all higher educational institutions and agen- 
cies engaged in original studies of educational 
questions or preparing works on such subjects. 
Requests are now being sent for copies of all 
completed and current educational researches 
being carried on by them. Upon their receipt, 
the bureau plans to publish at frequent inter- 
vals descriptions, reviews and abstracts of these 
studies showing the institutions where they are 
being pursued. 

Through the establishment of this type of 
clearing house, all educational research agencies 
will be in a position to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on research work in education and in 
arranging for new studies will be enabled to 
ascertain whether they are duplicating studies 
being done elsewhere. 

The work connected with this project will be 
performed by the present staff of the Bureau of 
Education in addition to their other duties. 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 

Tue distinctive feature of the Child Study 
Association is its organization of study groups 
which concern themselves with the practical 
needs of parents. Groups are composed of 
mothers—and fathers—who meet regularly to 
learn of the best current thought in the field of 
child psychology and training, and to get the 
benefit of group opinion on their individual 
problems. A group usually consists of parents 
whose children are approximately the same age, 
or who have a common problem. More in- 
formal than the lecture, and more individual and 
accessible than the large university class, it is 
conducive to intimate but impersonal discussion 
of problems arising in homes of varied types. 
The problems which parents bring for diseus- 
sion to the study group vary from seemingly 
trivial daily irritations to serious behavior diffi- 
culties. Each problem must be met separately 
with all its attending circumstances, yet there 
are certain general and fundamental principles 
which will help parents not only in meeting the 
immediate situations but in becoming gradually 
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better able to understand, and even to’ forestall 
difficulties. The groups which meet at head- 
quarters are conducted under the leadership of 
the staff. They are planned to cover the whole 
field of parental interest and consider children 
of all ages. They also serve for observation 
and demonstration in methods. Other groups 
conducted by the association in outlying districts 
reach parents of varied educational and eco- 
nomic background. 

The study groups which will meet at head- 
quarters take up the question of infancy and 
early childhood; the child from six to twelve; 
child development and child training; introdue- 
tion to general child study; sex education for 
parents; progressive methods in education; 
grandmothers’ group; for leaders of study 
groups; vocational guidance, and mental hy- 
giene. There will be special discussion groups 
arranged to meet in the late afternoon and 
evening in order that fathers, as well as 
mothers, and teachers and social workers may 
conveniently attend them. These will be on 
the “Adolescent in Modern Society and Scien- 
tific Ethics.” There will be a special evening 
series on discipline, self-reliance and responsi- 
bility, the use of money, sex education and the 
parent-child relationship. This latter series will 
be given by eminent scientists and psychologists, 


THE SCHOOL CENSUS OF THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN 

THE school census method has been changed 
materially under Act No. 301, Public Acts of 
1925. In effect, Section 22 of this act reads as 
follows: 

There shall be taken, in each school district of 
this state, a school census during such time as the 
superintendent of public instruction shall prescribe 
for the purpose of correcting and adding to the 
Continuous Census Record as shall be prescribed by 
the superintendent of public instruction and in the 
manner provided in this section. 


Under authority thus granted, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction has prescribed a 
census plan that includes the following essential 


features: 


(1) The time of taking the census was changed 
from May 12-31 to March 12-31, inclusive, and 
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two months were allowed for the checking and 
writing of individual and family cards which were 
prepared for the state from every school district, 

(2) Beginning September, 1925, each school dis. 
trict adopted state forms for reporting daily to the 
state all transfers between states, school districts 
within the state and between public and non-public 
schools. For every new family coming to reside 
in the district there must be sent to the state a 
family card and an individual card for each child 
of census age. 


This new census arrangement is practically 
the Detroit system, with some modifications to 
adapt it to general use. 

In accordance with state requirements, the 
Child Accounting Department has furnished the 
forms, Teachers’ Attendance Record and Prin- 
cipals’ Summary to all non-public schools. Re- 
ports will be received monthly from all schools. 

The issuing of working permits and the statis- 
tical reports now have a much closer relationship 
to the census than formerly, due largely to the 
fact that a continuous school census is kept 
throughout the year. Accordingly, the superin- 
tendent of schools has assigned the matter ot 
working permits to the Census Department and 
contemplates the centering of all child statistics 
in that department. 

The proponents of this new State Child Ac- 
counting emphasize the following advantages 0! 
the system: 


(1) Uniformity of pupil records. 

(2) Uniformity of pupil scholarship rating 
Every elementary and secondary school within t! 
state will adopt five point letter rating. 

(3) A cumulative record will be kept availab! 
with a complete history of each child from time 0! 
entrance until graduation from high school. 

(4) Uniform transfer system for the state. 
Children and families formerly lost after trans‘er 
should be accounted for. 

(5) Small school districts will be relieved | 
taking an annual census. Their census can be taken 
once in ten years. 

(6) In Detroit, the transfer system between 
parochial, private and public schools will be ™ 
proved; likewise, transfers between adjacent school 
districts. ; 

(7) State distribution of primary money ©! © 
more accurate because of this daily, rather 
yearly, accounting. 


f 
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THE BUDGET OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

Aw analysis of New York City’s school budget 
for 1928, amounting to $161,500,000, the largest 
in the eity’s history, has just been made by the 
Public Edueation Association, and will be used 
in the budget hearings before the Board of Esti- 
ite and Apportionment to be held this month, 


mi 


The budget is $28,400,000 more than the budget 
estimate for 1927, and comprises the following 


requests, 

Instruction and operating expenses—$125,- 
300,000, including $14,000,000 for increasing 
teachers’ salaries. This figure represents an in- 
crease of a little more than 42 per cent, in the 
pay of teachers in the last six years. 

Approximately $353,700, or about $13,500 
more than at present, for the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, 

Nearly $344,000 for the redemption of special 
revenue bonds issued to meet shortages for cur- 
rent expenses. 

The remaining $35,000,000 is for the con- 
struction of new buildings and is $10,000,000 
ereater than the amount requested for the 
present year. As this item is for permanent 
improvements, the city must raise it by bond 
issue; the remainder, or $126,500,000, being for 
operation, must be paid from tax income. Ac- 
cording to the statement: 


The 70 per cent. inerease in appropriations from 
the state during the next fiscal year, beginning 
January 1, will play a significant part in financing 

school budget. 

This year’s state appropriations amounted to 
approximately $28,000,000. Next year they will 
total nearly $40,200,000, the increase being due to 

® passage of the so-called Friedsam Act at the 

n of the legislature, which materially en- 

e state’s quotas for teachers’ salaries. 

mportant effects of this substantial in- 
€ are apparent. 

It will not only fully cover the proposed increase 
n teachers’ salaries, totaling $14,000,000, but will 
Provide an extra margin of $2,400,000 that will 
more than cut in half other increases needed for 
In other words, the city will 
‘ put to no expense in increasing salaries and will, 


n addition, have to provide only $2,000,000 to care 


for 


hing eX] enses, 


various increases in other directions. 
It will mean also that the state’s present share 
‘pproximately 22 per cent. of the annual run- 
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ning expenses of the city schools will be increased 
to 32 per cent. even with the salaries of teachers 
raised. 

It is, therefore, evident that the substantial in- 
crease in state aid for next year will enable the 
city to increase salaries, increase operating ex- 
penses, increase the cost of administering the re- 
tirement system and increase the amount required 
to redeem special bonds. This looks like a good 
proposition for the city. 


FINANCES OF THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue largest single investment of the people 
of Ohio is the State University at Columbus, in 
which, according to the annual report of the in- 
stitution, recently issued, they have $16,080,681 
invested. The report shows an increase in the 
investment during the year of $823,560, or 
nearly 6 per cent. 

The university buildings, of which there are 
seventy-two, constitute the chief item in the list 
of assets. They are listed at $8,236,142, but 
many of them, it is declared, could not be du- 
plicated for anything like their original cost. 

No new buildings for major purposes were 
added during the year, most of the current in- 
crease in the permanent assets being in the form 
of important additions to buildings. Chief 
among these were an addition, costing $137,000, 
to Hamilton Hall, the medical-dental center; one 
to Pomerene Hall, the center of women’s activi- 
ties, costing $151,000, and one of $110,000 to the 
university hospital. The new medical, dental 
and hospital buildings now represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,500,000, apart from 
their equipment. 

The university estate now consists of 1,118 
acres, besides several small tracts. This land 
cost the state $792,000, but it is conservatively 
appraised at more than $2,150,000. Based on 
the valuation of surrounding real estate, the 
university land would bring far more than that 
sum at current prices. 

The university has more than $1,000,000 in- 
vested in its roads, walks, lights, fire protection, 
tunnels and service lines. The university’s rail- 
way, a long spur from the Hocking Valley to 
the campus power plant, is listed at $64,000. 

Equipment of the university is appraised at 
$2,907,774.27. Of this amount, the campus li- 
brary represents the largest single item. It is 
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valued at $741,000. There are 300,147 bound 
volumes in the collection. 

The university’s endowment, the great portion 
of which is part of the irreducible debt of the 
state, is given as $1,146,687.85. This increased 
less than $13,000 during the recent school year. 


THE ENROLMENT AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Harvard Alumni Bulletin states that the 
figures of enrolment, as given out on the fifth 
day after the opening of the university this 
autumn are about -as was anticipated. The 
total is slightly larger than at the corresponding 
date a year ago; but with one exception the 
registration in all departments comes measur- 
ably close to the 1926 figures. This exception 
is the law school, where there is an increase of 
about a hundred students. 

Under the existing regulations no large growth 
in the university’s total enrolment is to be ex- 
pected. The number of freshmen who can be 
admitted to Harvard College and the Engineer- 
ing School is limited to 1,000. That means, in 
effect, the limitation of the Harvard under- 
graduate body to about 3,600, for in the ordi- 
nary course of events some of those who have 
been admitted will drop out before finishing 
their four years. Taking the enrolment in Har- 
vard College and the engineering school together, 
the total is just about what it was a year ago. 
It is likely to be the same a year hence, and 
thereafter so long as the present limitation upon 
freshmen is maintained. Limitations also are 
imposed in the medical school and in the 
graduate school of business administration, 
They explain the stabilized registration in these 
two departments of the university. In a word, 
the restrictions upon enrolment cover depart- 
ments which have about 4,500 students, or a 
good deal more than half the entire total. 

As yet the law school has not placed any 
numercial limit upon itself. There has been 
some discussion as to the advisability of doing 
this, but without positive action. The members 
of the law school faculty are inclined to feel 
that it is better to let in all the qualified first- 
year men who apply, and then weed out with 
a drastic hand those who can not meet the 
standards which the school maintains. But even 
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a large percentage of casualties does not ap- 
parently avail to keep the total from growing, 
Five years ago, in the autumn of 1922, the Jaw 
school passed the 1,000 mark. This year it has 
registered a 50 per cent. advance on that figure. 

In the graduate school of arts and sciences 
the attendance is exactly what it was a year ago, 
The figures of the graduate school of education 
show a small decrease, which is probably due to 
the new regulation concerning the amount of 
time required for obtaining the master’s degree 
in that institution. There is also a further fall. 
ing off in the enrolment of the Dental School, 
and here again it is presumed that the changed 
requirements of a year or two ago are respon- 
sible. On the other hand, the two schools of 
architecture show a distinct increase. 

Of the 7,785 men now enrolled in the univer- 
sity as a whole, more than 4,000 are college 
graduates, representing virtually every institu 
tion of higher education in the country. 


THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES AND 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 

Founpber’s Day is annually observed on Octc- 
ber 14 by Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. This year the observances assumed 
peculiar significance because they marked th 
initial functioning of the group plan of Clare- 
mont Colleges, under which Pomona College has 
become the first unit, and the new Seripps Col- 
lege for Women the second. This plan ot col- 
legiate federalism was conceived by President 
James A. Blaisdell, of Pomona College, and i- 
corporated as Claremont Colleges in 1925. His 
thought was to combine the advantages of both 
the small and large institution by grouping 4 
number of residential colleges working in close 
cooperation and actuated by the same ideals, 
each independently organized, endowed and a- 
ministered, and using central facilities in con 
mon. The plan for Claremont Colleges obv' 
ates the disadvantage of the larger institutio! 
indicated in its failure to cultivate the necess:) 
contacts between teacher and student tliat av 
so necessary a factor in higher education. 4 
unit composed of federated institutions was 0 
ganized with the college problems of America |" 
mind, and while suggestive of Oxford and Can 
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pridge, the plan differs radically from the uni- 
versities of England. 

Founder’s Day was celebrated by the usual 


founder’s day banquet on the evening of October 


14. In the forenoon the first of the Seripps 


College buildings, the Eleanor Joy Toll Resi- 
dence Hall, was dedicated. The inauguration 
of Dr. Ernest J. Jaqua as its first president took 
place in the afternoon. Delegates from univer- 
sities, colleges, learned societies and schools par- 
ticipated in the exercises. The principal speaker 
was the Honerable Newton D. Baker, former 
secretary of war. On the following day a con- 
ference on the education of women was held in 
the new residence hall of Seripps College. 

Miss Ellen Browning Seripps, sister of the 
late Edward W. Seripps, now in her ninety-first 
year, is the central figure in the opening of 
Seripps College for Women, the second unit to 
come under the group plan of Claremont Col- 
leges. Miss Seripps purchased a large tract of 
land in Claremont which she turned over to 
Claremont Colleges to be held in trust for 
In addition to this she pro- 
vided Seripps College with an endowment of 
$500,000 and made a further gift of the first 
Scripps College building, the Eleanor Joy Toll 
Residence Hall. This latter gift, together with 
the development of the Seripps College campus, 
amounts to approximately $200,000. All told, 
Seripps College starts out with an endowment, 
including land held in trust, of three quarters of 


Seripps College. 


a million dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Save. Avery, on September 1, retired 
from the chancellorship of the University of 
Nebraska after nearly twenty years of service. 
He will have a laboratory in the department 
of chemistry where he will devote himself to re- 
search on problems which he put aside on be- 


coming chancellor. 


BRiGADIER-GENERAL Epwin B. Winans has 
deen designated superintendent of the United 


States Military Academy at West Point, pend- 


ing the return from foreign service of Major- 
reneral William R. Smith in February, 1928, 
sho 1] re 

who will then sueceed General Winans. 


THE exercises in connection with the inaugu- 
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ration of Dr. William Mather Lewis as presi- 
dent of Lafayette College on October 20 and 
21 will be attended by delegates from more than 
a hundred institutions. Among those who will 
speak are President Charles Russ Richards, of 
Lehigh University; Dr. George Olds, president- 
emeritus, Ambherst College; Dr. Michael I, 
Pupin, of Columbia University, and Dr. John 
J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


Epwarp JOHN Gwyn, an authority on the 
Celtic language and literature, has become pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


GerorcGe W. Rosen.or, instructor in history 
and principles of education at the University 
of Nebraska and during the past academic year 
associate in normal school education ‘at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of teacher training for Ne- 
braska, this position making him responsible 
for the development of the high school normal 
training in the state. Mr. Rosenlof took up 
his new work in September. 


Dr. Epwarp S. EvenpDEN, professor in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been in- 
vited by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Oklahoma and the presidents of 
the six teachers colleges to cooperate with them 
as an adviser in their proposed study of the 
curricula for the professional preparation of 
teachers in Oklahoma. The work will be started 
during the autumn and will extend over a period 
of two or three years. 


Dr. James Ratpu JEWELL, formerly dean of 
the school of education at the University of Ar- 
kansas, has taken up his work at Oregon State 
College at Corvallis, where he succeeds Dean E. 
D. Ressler as dean of the school of vocational 


education. 


Joun W. Harsavuen, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, has 
joined the school of education of the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is succeeded by his brother, 
Earl Harbaugh, who has resigned the principal- 


ship of the Fayette City School. 


Russett J. Greenty, of Abingdon High 
School, Philadelphia, has become head of the 
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department for the training of vocational teach- 
ers at the University of Akron. 


Dr. Cuartes W. Fin ey, for some time prin- 
cipal of the high school and teacher of biology 
in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has accepted a position as 
dean of instruction in the State Normal School 
at Montclair, N. J. 


Sir Rosert Ratt, historiographer-royal for 
Scotland since 1919 and professor of Scottish 
history and literature at Glasgow University, has 
been appointed lecturer in history at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, during the 
second half of the academic year. Sir John 
Adams, of London, who has been lecturer at the 
university for the past two years, has been 
reappointed. 

Dr. Engar J. Fisuer, of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, has been appointed professor of 
international affairs of the School of Citizenship 
at Syracuse University, to sueceed Professor H. 
Dunean Hall, who resigned recently to become 
deputy director of the social section of the 
League of Nations secretariat at Geneva. Dr. 
Fisher has been associated with Robert College 
since 1913, both as dean and as head of the his- 
tory department, and is now in the United States 
on a year’s leave of absence. A course of lec- 
tures by him is announced at the University of 
California for next year. 


Proressor Lionet D. Epre has resigned his 
position in Indiana University to accept the 
chair of finance at the University of Chicago. 


Proressor N. §. B. Gras has resigned his 
chair in economic history at the University of 
Minnesota to accept an appointment in business 
history at Harvard University. 


JoHN Dampac3u, instructor in physical edu- 
eation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been appointed professor of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Roy W. Croup, superintendent of the schools 
at Redwood City, California, has been elected 
secretary of the California State Educational 
Association, in succession to Dr. Arthur T. 
Chamberlain. 


Dr. ALFRED E. Burton, professor-emeritus of 
topographical engineering at the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology, has become director of 
the American Merchant Marine Library Asso. 
ciation, which provides books for seamen. 


Miss ANNIE Demarest, who recently com. 
pleted her fiftieth year as a teacher in the Nyack 
Public School, was the guest of honor at a re- 
ception on October 6 by the board of education 
in the public school auditorium. 


On the occasion of the annual founder's day 
exercises at Lehigh University, the degree of 
doctor of science was conferred on Dr. Karl 
Taylor Compton, professor of physics at Prince- 
ton University, in recognition of his work on 
X-rays, radio and gases. The degree of doctor 
of engineering was conferred on Robert Cul- 
bertson Hays Heck, professor of mechanical 
engineering at Rutgers University. 


Honorary degrees were conferred on the oe- 
easion of the centenary of the University of 
Toronto, which was celebrated on October 6,7 
and 8, as follows: The doctorate of laws on 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
University; Dr. John Huston Finley, editor of 
The New York Times; Dr. Frederick Paul 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation; 
Dr. George Herbert Ling, dean of the faculty 
of arts of the University of Saskatchewan; 
Dr. Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president of Welles- 
ley College; Dr. George Clarke Sellery, dean 
of the college of letters and science of the 
University of Wisconsin, and on Henry Mar- 
shall Tory, president of the University of 
Alberta. The doctorate of science on Dr. 
Frederic James Alway, professor of soil chem- 
istry in the University of Minnesota; Dr. Jouise 
Duffield Cummings, professor of mathematics in 
Vassar College; Dr. Elizabeth Rebecca Lair(, 
professor of physics in Mount Holyoke College; 
Dr. William George MacCallum, professor o 
pathology and bacteriology in the Johns Hoy- 
kins University; Dr. Thomas McCrae, professor 
of medicine in Jefferson Medical College, an¢ 
on M. Gaston Leon Ramon, professor in the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris. The doctorate of 
letters on Dr. Robert John Bonner, profes? 
of Greek in the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Stephen Butler Leacock, professor of politica! 
economy in MeGill University; Richard Winn 
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Livingston, president and vice-chancellor of 


Queen’s University, Belfast; Monseigneur Ca- 
mille Roy, ex-recteur de l'Université de Laval, 
and on James Cruickshank Smith, chief in- 
spector of schools for Scotland. 


Miss Karuertne N. ApaMs, president of the 
Constantinople Woman’s College, is visiting the 
United States. 

Dr. Wuu1aM Jasper Kerr, who has made a 
summer tour of Western Europe, has returned 
to the United States, to begin his twentieth 
year as president of the Oregon State College. 


H. Atexanper Smirn, formerly executive 
secretary of Princeton University, has sailed for 
Europe to make a study of the English educa- 


tional system. 


Arruvur RowntTrREE, retiring headmaster of 
the Bootham School, York, England, author of 
“History of Bootham School,” expects to lecture 
in the United States during the spring. 


Dr. GeorGe E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will be the principal 
speaker at the dedication on October 14 of Van- 
derbilt Hall, the new dormitory of the Harvard 
Medical School. 


Sir Artuur Everett SHIP.ey, the zoologist 
and master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, has 
died at the age of sixty-six years. 


Dr. W. E. SHerwoop, who was formerly 
headmaster of Magdalen College School, Ox- 
ford, has died at the age of seventy-six years. 


Azarian Smita Root, professor of bibliog- 
raphy and librarian of Oberlin College for forty 
years, died on October 2, He had been presi- 
dent of the American Library Association and 
on two different oceasions was president of the 
Ohio Library Association and also twice presi- 
dent of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
He was annual lecturer before the library 
schools of Columbia, Western Reserve, Univer- 
‘ity of Michigan and Pratt Institute. He had 
been president for many years of the local 
school board in Oberlin and had held office in 
other civie organizations along with his offices 
with the college as vice-chairman of the general 
‘aculty and as a member of the prudential com- 
mittee and of the investment committee of the 
board of trustees of Oberlin College. 
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ARRANGEMENTs for the Boston convention of 
the Department of Superintendence to be held 
from February 25 to March 1, 1928, are fast 
nearing completion. For room reservations, ap- 
plication should be made to Mr. J. Paul Foster, 
chairman of the Housing Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. 


THe State Education Association of Georgia 
will meet at Atlanta on December 2 and 3. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities will be held at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
November 3, 4 and 5. The officers for the cur- 
rent year are: President, Dr. Thomas 8. Baker, 
president of Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Vice-president, Dr. Richard R. Price, director 
of university extension service, University of 
Minnesota; Secretary-treasurer, C. S. Marsh, 
dean of the evening session, University of 
Buffalo. The Association of Urban Universities 
concerns itself chiefly with the policies and the 
problems of the urban university. In the pro- 
gram for this meeting are such topics as: 
“Graduate Study in the Evening Session,” 
“Urban University Publicity,” “Research in the 
Urban University,” “The Influence of Standard- 
izing Agencies on University Policies,” “The 
Relationship of the Urban University to Its 
Neighboring Art Galleries and Museums,” and 
the general field of adult education. 


THe founding of Log College by William 
Tennent, the first institution of higher learning 
of the Presbyterian Church in this country and 
the forerunner of Princeton University, was 
celebrated, beginning on October 1. Dressed in 
costumes of the period when Philadelphia was 
a small town, 120 persons enacted a historical 
pageant on the grounds of the old Neshaminy- 
Warwick Church near Hartsville, Pa. Chureh- 
men, presidents and faculty members of Pres- 
byterian colleges from all parts of the country 
were among the 1,500 spectators at the cere- 
mony, which was the opening feature of the 
four-day anniversary celebration. During the 
week Dr. John Hibben, president of Princeton 
University, and Dr. John H. Finley, of New 
York, spoke, and a monument was unveiled on 
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the original site of the college by Miss Mary 
Tennent, a direct descendant of the founder. 


Ir has been announced that the recent anony- 
mous gift of $500,000 to the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, was made by Edward 
Stephen Harkness, of New York City. 


By the will of Edward T. Jeffrey, banker, the 
University of Chicago receives $750,000 for the 
establishment of a free school of mechanie arts. 


Bowporn COLLEGE has received a legacy of 
$150,000 from the estate of the late Dr. Thomas 
V. Coe, of Bangor, to be devoted to the general 
purposes of the college. 


THE will of the late Robert Forsythe, the con- 
sulting engineer, leaves the sum of $100,000 to 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


An endowment of $30,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the awarding of scholar- 
ships of $250 to students in the school of engi- 
neering at Princeton University, was bequeathed 
to the university by the will of the late Professor 
Frank R. Thompson, of Rutgers University, 
who died last spring. 


AN anonymous gift of $40,000 for a set of 
chimes to be placed in the tower of the new $1,- 
000,000 library, which is nearing completion and 
will be dedicated next spring, has been made to 
Dartmouth College by one of its graduates. 

THe legislature of the State of Alabama, 
which recently adjourned, made an annual ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the removal of 
illiteracy. This is $37,500 over its previous an- 
nual expenditure for this purpose. Since the 
county and city school boards are authorized to 
make similar appropriations to meet state ex- 
penditures, it will probably mean one hundred 
thousand dollars expended annually to decrease 
illiteracy in the state. 

Syracuse UNIversiITy announces the final 
count of registration for the current year to be 
5,547 students regularly enrolled, exclusive of 
the extension classes and the summer session. 
“This is an increase of 274 over the enrolment 
of the preceding year, despite the raising of the 
standard of requirements at entrance and the 
greater rigidity of enforcement of all rules bear- 
ing upon admission and transfer,” says the di- 
rector of admissions, Dr. Eugene F. Bradford. 
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The enrolment is distributed as follows: College 
of Liberal Arts, 1,865; Business Administration, 
973; Fine Arts, 821; New York State College of 
Forestry, 397; College of Applied Science, 294. 
Home Economies, 207; College of Law, 20): 
College of Medicine, 175; Graduate School, 149: 
School of Nursing, 113; Publie Speech and 
Dramatic Art, 110; Teachers College, 96; Li- 
brary School, 86; College of Agriculture, 60, 


THE French Canadian Educational Associ. 
tion has endorsed the action of Mr. Ferguson, 
the Premier of Ontario, in accepting the report 
of the committee inquiring into bilingual schools 
and has asked French Canadians to cooperate 
“in the application of the same pedagogical 
principles as those contained in that report.” 


STUDENTSHIPS for teachers who desire to ai- 
tend full-time courses of advanced specialized 
study or research in universities or other insti- 
tutions have been established by the British 
Board of Education. The studentships are lim- 
ited in number, and applicants must have had 
not less than five years of experience in schools 
recognized by the board. The purpose is to 
assist suitable teachers in recognized schools 
who wish to improve their teaching ability. 
These schools may be elementary, secondary, 
technical schools or institutes, art schools or 
training colleges. The course of study must be 
approved by the board. Grants will be made 
for a term or for the academic year, and may 
be extended for a period of not more than two 
years, at not to exceed £100 a year. Researcli 
work necessitating travel or practical study 0 
industrial conditions in connection with instruc 
tion in technical subjects will be considered by 
the board in making awards. 


THe report has been published of the Depart- 
mental Committee which was appointed to a¢- 
vise regarding educational endowments in Seo" 
land and to make suggestions as to the power 
which should be given to any executive Com 
mission that Parliament may set up to deal with 
the endowments. The committee recommended 
that the commissioners should be seven 
number and should be appointed for at leas 
five years. All educational endowments should 
be compulsorily brought under the jurisdiction 
of the commissioners, except those which have 
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become operative within the last seven years, 
longing to or administered by the uni- 
versities, those solely or mainly applicable to 
theological purposes, and the Carnegie Trust 
for the universities of Seotland. In these cases 
the commissioners should be authorized to take 
action, if the responsible governors have inti- 
mated their consent in writing. The committee 
further recommended that the commissioners 
should be given full power to carry out such 
reorganization of the various educational en- 
dowments as may appear to them desirable, to 
croup and combine them, to modify and alter 
the purposes to which they are applied or ap- 
plicable, and to prepare draft schemes for the 
application of the capital or income to such 


those be 


educational purposes, mental or physical, moral 
or social, as in their opinion are best suited to 
the public interest and the existing state of 
society, provided always that capital shall only 
be expended on what is capital expenditure. 
In reorganizing the endowments, it should be 
the duty of the commissioners to have regard 
(1) to the spirit of the founder’s intentions as 
embodied either in the original trust deed, 
where it is still the governing instrument, or, 
where that has been superseded, in the approved 
scheme which has replaced it; and (2) to the 
nterests of the locality or localities to which 
the endowments naturally belong. 

STUDENT government, representing all four 
classes, will replace the old form of the senior 
council at Princeton University this year. Three 
seniors, two juniors and two sophomores have 
deen elected by the undergraduates to consider 
the future status of student self-government at 
Princeton. Princeton undergraduates have been 
without self-government since the resignation of 
the 1927 senior council last spring because of 
the ban placed by the trustees on student owned 
and driven automobiles. The election of the 
committee is the first step for reorganization. 
The seven undergraduates who are elected will 
‘orm the nucleus for the new student council. 
These members will appoint four other under- 
dinates to bring the membership of the full 
council to eleven, Five members will be from 
the senior class, three from the junior class, 
0 ‘rom the sophomore and one from the 
lreshman class, The apportionment and total 
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membership of the new student council will not 
be limited after the council is established. The 
election of the freshman member will be post- 
poned until the second term of the present aca- 
demic year to allow the members of the first 
year class to become better acquainted and aid 
in their choice of a representative. The mem- 
bers of the council who are elected will meet 
with the board of trustees later this month to 
discuss the powers which will be invested in the 
council, 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


REAL ESTATE EDUCATION 

Aw interesting combination of methods in 
semi-professional training has been developed 
by the California Real Estate Association, in 
conjunction with the University of Southern 
California. 

Some four years ago, officers of the associa- 
tion suggested to the university that a course 
of correspondence lessons in real estate be de- 
veloped and administered by the university for 
the instruction of members of the association. 
The realtors offered their unlimited cooperation, 
and the plan seemed to be worth a trial. 

The university put a man in charge, who 
planned the course, outlined the lessons and 
arranged with successful realtors in the state to 
supply much of the material. Finally a course 
was completed, printed, and offered to the 
group. Every one realized that single corre- 
spondence courses had a rather low efficiency, 
and officers of the association suggested that in 
the larger centers those who took the course 
should meet as a class once each week, with a 
leader in charge, and that the lesson for the 
week should be discussed, and the question 
sheets written up under rather formal school 
conditions. 

One problem which presented itself was the 
choice of a leader. Should he be a university 
instructor sent for the purpose, or should he be 
merely a member of the class who accepted the 
responsibility of its management? The realtor 
believes in human values. He believes in en- 
thusiasm, in loyalty, in publie spirit. In his 
organizations he is constantly preaching service 
to the community and to the group. The offi- 
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cers of the association believed they could find 
men in their own local branches who could and 
would accept the responsibility of the classes. 
The state president appointed a committee on 
education, and the chairman of the committee, 
a most successful operator, took his own time 
for months, and went up and down the state 
preaching real estate education and the spirit 
that would make it a success. The result was 
that everywhere men accepted the local respon- 
sibility, and offered to serve without pay for 
the good of the cause. Many of the leaders 
were former school teachers, and all of them 
took up the work with enthusiasm. The very 
evident efficiency of the instruction made one 
feel that a combination of business and school 
training was not an objectionable preparation 
for a teacher. 

And those classes were unique. They were 
serious affairs. It was a business proposition. 
The roll was called and absentees noted. The 
members had received, the week previous, copies 
of the lesson sent by the university, and they 
were supposed to have spent considerable time 
in its preparation. The class time covered three 
half-hour periods. In the first the leader gave 
a presentation and discussion of the lesson, with 
pointed questions here and there to certain 
members of the group. During the second half 
hour, a general discussion was the order, with 
some local problem presented for solution, a 
problem which bore directly upon the lesson 
and suggested by a designated member of the 
class. The third half hour was the test period. 
The leader handed out the printed questions, 
and the students then and there wrote out their 
answers without any additional review or help. 
This last period was a remarkable improvement 
over the usual correspondence course test and 
really guaranteed independent effort. The 
leader then collected the papers, and handed 
out the lessons for the following week. The 
answers were sent in a single package to the 
university, where expert readers, permanently 
employed, read and graded them. In this way 
no element of the personality or standing of the 
writers entered into the judgment, and the result 
was really a great improvement over the usual 
school examination. The regulations required 
students to be present at least 80 per cent. of 
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the time, and stand a test on every lesson, before 
they were certified for completion of the course. 

This method of instruction, a combination of 
correspondence and class technique, has proved 
itself well adapted to the professional needs of 
the realtors. Every sizable center of popula- 
tion in the state has already had a class, and 
at the present time there are enrolled some two 
thousand students. When first offered it was 
thought that only the real estate men themselves 
would take the course, but it has been found 
that many others also enroll. Bankers, trust 
officers, investors, salesmen, clerks and stenog- 
raphers take the work side by side with the 
realtors, and the number of outsiders is in. 
creasing rather than diminishing. The efi- 
ciency of the course, as figured from the number 
who actually complete it, and earn a satisfae- 
tory grade, is 41 per cent. When it is realized 
that many correspondence courses have efi- 
ciency ratings of less than four per cent., the 
record in this case is remarkable. 

Not only is this education a class affair, but 
it is a group project fostered by the whole state 
association. Every organization must have a 
mission if it is to prevail, and the realtors have 
found their educational program a welcome re- 
lief from the daily grind. At the end of each 
course a graduation banquet is held by the 
local association, at which the usual enthus- 
astie speeches are made, and the successful 
members of the class receive their “diplomas.” 
These diplomas, by the way, are quite imposing, 
being excellent examples of the engraver’s at, 
and they are signed by the president of the 
state association and the president of the um- 
versity. In most eases the diplomas are framed 
and form a respected part of the furniture 0! 
many a realty office. 

What is of greatest interest from a vot 
tional education standpoint is the fact that 
group of workers have arranged and developed 
a method of education that is efficient, that ' 
peculiarly adapted to their own situation, a0! 
that gives promise of further development ¢ve 
in that field. So many organizations, fraternal 
and professional, have such indefinite objectives 
Some of them do nothing whatever but initiate 
new members. Of course there is a lot of ts 
about motives, and high resolves, but men 4" 
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pecoming tired of that sort of thing. Three 
different professional fraternities, representing 
groups of men engaged in special activities that 
have not been noticed by our educational or- 
vanizations, have, during the past year, in- 
quired as to the possibility of putting in some 
such course for the instruction of their own 
members and of the vocation in general. All 
have found the usual correspondence course of 
low efficiency, and a combination with class in- 
struction seems to promise better results. In 
one ease, the organization has already begun 
to work up the course and they plan to offer it 
to their members during the coming year. In 
almost every organization there is some one 
who is glad to act, without pay, as class leader, 
and many a man accepts that duty as his service 
to the group. 

Such a method may be a partial solution for 
some of our problems in the education of teach- 
ers in serviee. Certainly any superintendent 
in a county or small community, who wishes to 
have his teachers take additional training, 
could very well organize such a class, and he 
would find that the class spirit, the group dis- 
cussions, the impersonal marking of examina- 
tions written out under standard conditions, not 
to mention the social gains, would contribute 
in no small way to the professional growth of 
his teachers. The method is well worth a trial 
and could very well use correspondence courses 
that are already offered by the universities. 
What it needs more than anything else to make 
it a suecess is the backing of a professional 
organization where there is a spirit of service 
and a desire to train all workers to a higher 
degree of efficieney—and happiness. 

T. W. MacQuarriE 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





DISCUSSION 


SYNOPTIC CURRICULUM OR SYNOPTIC 
TEACHING? 


Among the notable efforts to enhance the 
*teets of college teaching is the plan, suggested 
trom Various quarters, to reorganize the courses 
offered in the first two years so as to create a 
“Syhoptie curriculum.” It is expected that this 


Would eive . 
uld give students a broader and more unified 
nowledge 


of the world and eivilization into 
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which they were born than our present curricu- 
lum is able to do. 

One wonders whether the alleged failure in 
this respect of the present college curriculum is 
really due to its incompleteness and specializa- 
tion. If it is, then the synoptic curriculum and 
the orientation course are the proper remedies. 
But if the cause is not this incompleteness and 
lack of balance then the real cause will still be 
active after the improvements have been in- 
stalled. It would seem that this is the case if 
those critics are correct that tell us that the 
orientation course is not an unqualified success. 

There is quite a probability that the real 
cause of failure lies in the college teaching 
methods, which are still based on the doctrine 
of formal discipline, namely, that a student 
carries what he has learned in one course, his 
point of view and modes of attack, over into 
other courses and even into life, and in this 
way he is supposed to synthesize and unify his 
acquired knowledge. That this does not hap- 
pen, except in rare cases, is a fact of common 
observance. And it will not happen—it will 
always be “the great illusion of our academic 
life’*—so long as we trust in a principle of 
transfer of training that takes place mysteri- 
ously without any additional efforts on our 
part. 

The experimental literature on formal disci- 
pline, or more definitely on transfer of train- 
ing, is still rather contradictory. However, 
there are some factors (Thorndike, Judd, 
Sleight) which stand out beyond contradiction 
and on the basis of which we can formulate a 
conservative statement: Transfer of training 
may, but does not necessarily, take place wher- 
ever there are common elements in otherwise 
disparate functions; improvement in these com- 
mon elements actually does transfer whenever 
they are singled out and the learners are made 
aware of them. Applied to our question this 
means that transfer of training is not an inher- 
ent consequence of this or that subject (Latin, 
mathematics, or history do not necessarily 
“train the mind”); if we are eager to see those 
effects then we must depend upon a certain tech- 
nique in our method of teaching. 

More specifically, if we want to give to stu- 

1G. Norlin, The Liberal College, SCHOOL AND 
Society, XXV, 1927, p. 89. 
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dents a unified view of their world, if we expect 
them to carry a certain attitude of mind from 
their work in the physical sciences into their 
work in the social sciences and into life, if we 
want them to recognize in different courses the 
same world from different points of view, then 
we must develop definite ways of teaching in- 
stead of looking for those effects in a synoptic 
curriculum and orientation courses. Not that 
these would be bad things; our curriculum does 
need improvement in this direction. But even 
with the best synoptic curriculum we are in 
danger of not getting the desired results if we 
do not change our teaching methods also. 

In actual practice the instructors of freshman 
and sophomore courses might constitute a spe- 
cial collegium with the aim of presenting a 
unified view of the world by attempting system- 
atically to teach their fields as integral parts of 
a larger whole. They might meet at times to 
exchange topical outlines of their courses and 
discover and discuss the common elements and 
interrelations between their subjects from the 
point of view of our Western civilization. They 
might thus be inspired to teach their courses as 
partial contributions to our understanding of 
the world; they might become anxious not to 
let an occasion pass when they could show to 
their students what their field means in relation 
to the whole and to similar fields. 

To be sure, this is picturing another Utopia; 
but we must have Utopias to see where we might 
be and what we might become. 

Karu F. MuENZINGER 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


WHAT PLACE HAVE EDUCATIONAL 
COURSES IN A LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE? 

In a recent article in ScHoot anp Socrery 
the question is raised whether or not it is worth- 
while to spend eighteen or twenty hours upon 
educational courses for the sake of getting a 
state collegiate provisional certificate. The 
answer given, which is apparently based upon 
the writer’s recent experience as a student in a 
liberal arts college, seems to be negative. She 
suggests that the time could be more profitably 
spent “in pursuit of the knowledge of subject- 
matter.” The time devoted to educational 
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courses allows the prospective teacher “to take 
only the most important or most needed courses 
which deal with the subject-matter which she 
will later have to teach.” The result is that 
her knowledge of subject-matter is inadequate 
for teaching either in the grades or high sehool 
and thus she “will become quite dependent upon 
the text-book” with all the disadvantages which 
accompany such a condition. 

Educational courses she considers of “relg- 
tively small practical value” which are taken 
as “drudge work” required of prospective teach- 
ers or selected by students seeking courses 
which demand little preparation, and which 
offer a much-needed opportunity for “a few 
minutes of intermission for letter writing or 
napping.” 

If such an appraisal of educational courses 
were confined to a small number of students 
who were in need of jobs until something better 
turned up, it would not be necessary to pay 
much attention to it. But unfortunately it rep- 
resents a point of view which is not uncommon 
among students and faculty members as well. 
And in reality there is some justification for it. 
There is no doubt considerable overlapping in 
educational courses required by state boards of 
education for teaching credentials. Many times, 
too, the courses required are of doubtful value. 
And, finally, it must be conceded that there is 
still confusion at times in our educational think 
ing, and emphasis placed on unessential detail. 

After making due allowances for all these 
factors, no one who has any real understanding 
of the problems in the field of educational 
theory and the results already achieved, a0 
take such an evaluation seriously. It is easy 
enough to explain why some faculty members 
teaching academic subjects may do so. In gev- 
eral they are specialists in their subjects wh 
have little knowledge of educational theory a"! 
can easily hold it in low esteem. Then aga! 
it is new and obviously vocational in its outlook, 
as well as being more or less in opposition » 
the traditional point of view in college. It 
only natural, therefore, that the average faculty 
member would look upon it with no great favor. 
Perhaps the attitude of the student ean be & 
plained, at least partially, as the result of the 
specializing influence of faculty specialists. 
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But, whether this explanation of attitude to- 
ward educational courses be correct or not, their 
place in the liberal arts college must depend, in 
the final analysis, upon their real value to a 
fairly large group of students. This subject 
has not received the attention it deserves even 
from those engaged in teaching education. In 
fact, it is generally taken for granted by every 
one that the department of education in a lib- 
eral arts college is entirely vocational and that 
its only function is to provide courses in educa- 
tion which will prepare certain students for 
publie school teaching. These courses are gen- 
erally looked upon both by faculty and students 
as being without value in the student’s liberal 
arts edueation and no connection is discovered 
between educational theory and the process of 
cetting educated. This generally accepted con- 
ception suggests what may well be a funda- 
mentally wrong answer to the question of what 
place have edueational courses in a liberal arts 
college, and is probably partially responsible 
for much of the poor results not only in pre- 
paring teachers for the publie schools but also 
in turning out large numbers of badly educated 
men and women with college degrees, 

In the Edueational Foreword of The Forum 
for August of the current year, George Macau- 
ley Trevelyan, the British historian, is quoted 
as stating that the distinguishing characteristic 
of our age is the rise of “a large new class of 
half-edueated men and women.” There are 
many who agree with this writer and the ex- 
planation of the fact seems fairly evident. The 
number of students during the past decade has 
increased by leaps and bounds and educational 
institutions are on the quantity production basis. 
Consequently the defeets of the educational sys- 
tem have become more apparent. It does not 
necessarily mean that the defects are greater 
now than they were a generation ago—the con- 
‘rary more likely is the ease; merely the results 
of the defects are greater. In connection with 
this situation it is natural to inquire whether 
educational theory has any contribution to make 
in the solution of some of the educational prob- 
lems of the liberal arts college ? 

Pride, the study of education has accom- 
™ during the past generation is the shift- 
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ing of emphasis in the educative process from 
subject to pupil. We must admit that the shift 
has taken place more in theory than in practice, 
nevertheless much progress has been made in 
public school education in progressive cities in 
putting the theory into practice. This is a 
radical difference in point of view and it is not 
surprising when one considers the natural in- 
ertia of people, as well as the inability of the 
average individual to understand new ways of 
thinking, that it has taken a whole generation 
to make a good start. The thing that is sur- 
prising, however, is that the college has not even 
yet realized that underlying this change there 
is a general principle which applies to higher 
education as well as to the lower forms. Conse- 
quently, in comparison with the public schools 
the college is a generation behind. It is still 
operating as an educational institution in which 
the student enters to be “taught the subject” 
rather than as an institution which offers oppor- 
tunities for men and women to learn to live 
intelligently. 

Naturally only a few of the courses offered 
by departments of education have much value in 
a liberal arts education, but these few seem of 
fundamental importance. The philosophy of 
education will serve as an illustration. One of 
the criticisms most generally heard in connec- 
tion with college education is that it lacks in- 
tegration. The student gets bits of information 
from widely separated fields which he fails to 
reduce to an orderly system. To meet the situa- 
tion orientation courses, among other things, 
have been introduced with the object of supply- 
ing the organization for him. The right kind 
of a course in the philosophy of education 
adapted to the college situation would seem to 
meet this need much more satisfactorily. It 
should make clear to the student the meaning 
of education in terms of changes to be made in 
himself and should stimulate him to discover 
objectives and evaluate subjects in the light of 
these objectives. It aids him in distinguishing 
means from ends; in understanding the differ- 
ence between taking courses and education. In 
short, properly selected and properly adapted 
courses in educational theory should motivate 
the student and put intelligence in his efforts 
to educate himself. 
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Preparation for teaching has been partially 
achieved when the more fundamental aim has 
been realized. It supplies the foundation on 
which the teaching skill is developed, and natu- 
rally if the general education is defective it is 
scarcely logical to expect to turn out a success- 
ful teacher by addition of special training. The 
candidate for teaching, who, after having taken 
eighteen or twenty hours in educational courses 
and still identifies her own education with 
“taking courses,” can scarcely be expected to 
apply with great success the principles of edu- 
cation in teaching others of any age. 

It is easy to see, also, how some students can 
see “only relatively small practical value” in 
education courses. For them there are no prob- 
lems in education. It is all a simple affair of 
receiving information, some more, some less in- 
teresting and some positively distasteful, but 
all definitely connected in the grind for the de- 
gree or the credential. Apparently this is the 
point of view of the average student who later 
swells the ranks of the army of the half-edu- 
cated. Is the student, however, entirely at fault 
or must the department of education accept part 
of the responsibility for this situation? Per- 
haps better education courses may be the solu- 
tion; or rather, a better selection combined with 
better adaptation of the courses to the needs of 
college students. If this were done it is pos- 
sible that liberal arts students might find a 
source of orientation in educational courses and 
the candidate for teaching might see a great 
light. 

Are we not justified, then, in concluding that 
the department of education in a liberal arts 
college has two functions; one general and one 
special? Its general function should be to offer 
courses which are fundamentally important for 
all college students, its special function, to offer 
additional courses which are definitely voca- 
tional. 

J. H. Srnciair 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


WHEN a parent, an employer or any other 
layman ventures to point out some of the de- 
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fects of the continuation school system, which 
requires that all working boys and girls under 
the age of 17 years report for four hours’ jp. 
struction a week, he is quite likely to find him. 
self accused of being in sympathy with th 
proponents of child labor. But the absurdity 
of forcing a young man who willingly attends 
the evening high schools for five evenings , 
week to report to the day continuation schools 
for an additional half day occasionally brings 
protest from within the ranks of the educators, 
An example is the following statement made by 
District Superintendent William E. Grady at : 
conference with fellow teachers and super. 
visors : 


The continuation school as it exists in New York 
City is a wretched embodiment of an excellent idea. 
Few will deny the obligation of the school system 
to supplement the deficiencies of those who have not 
completed an elementary and a high-school cours 
Whether or not four hours’ instruction a week will 
suffice to give adequate training is a mooted ques- 
tion. . . . It is well not to mince matters if plain 
statements will lead to improvement. The bali 
truth is that bad housing, inadequate equipment 


. . . failure to coordinate the continuation sei 
and the evening senior high schools have produce? 
unfortunate results that have placed the continua 


tion schools on the defensive. 


Dr. Grady speaks from personal observation. 
He has seen the continuation schools in oper 
tion, not from the viewpoint of parent or em- 
ployer, nor yet from the viewpoint of an offical 
zealously seeking to uphold this new branch o! 
the education system. He approaches the pr)- 
lem as a teacher and supervisor anxious to im- 
prove the opportunities of the working boy and 
girl. Nevertheless, after making allowance 10" 
the poor physical condition of most of the con- 
tinuation school buildings, he expresses doubt 
whether four hours’ instruction a week, forced 
upon unwilling adolescents, ean be of mu 
value. Dr. Gray refers to this as a moot que 
tion. Our school authorities, however, have 
been spending millions of dollars to develop 
the continuation schools apparently on the * 
sumption that the question has been answer’ 
affirmatively and beyond doubt. 

Underlying the continuation school syste 
there is, as Dr. Grady points out, an excellent 
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It is that education is a process which 
never ends. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler ex- 
pressed a similar thought in his address at the 
opening exercises of the academic year at 


Columbia. He said on that occasion : 


idea. 


There is a popular notion that somehow, some- 
where and at some time it [education] is formally 
heoun and then formally finished. Nothing could 


he further from the fact. It is a constant, con- 


tinuous adjustment of human organism to human 
environment. .. . Intelligent occupation itself is as 
much a part of the true educational process as is 
study in classroom, in library or in laboratory. 


The bie defect in the administration of the 
continuation schools is the refusal of its officials 
to recognize any education except that given 
in its own classrooms or shops. There may 
be some children who can and do benefit from 
the weekly four-hour sessions, but unquestion- 
ably there are others who are the losers by 
having the continuity of their chosen employ- 
ment broken up or by being forced to repeat 

a day elass lessons which they have already 
covered in an evening session.—New York Sun. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE TERMAN AND THURSTONE 
GROUP TESTS AS CRITERIA 
FOR PREDICTING COL- 
LEGE SUCCESS 
THe problem of finding or devising a psy- 
chological examination which will predict with 
a fair degree of accuracy the college student’s 





suceess in academie work has been one which 
has engaged the attention of a number of edu- 
cators during recent years. Perhaps the most 
widely used test and the one concerning which 
we have most evidence is the Thorndike Intel- 
ligence Examination for High School Gradu- 
ates. Ben Wood in his “Measurement in Higher 
Education” reports a correlation of approxi- 
mately .60 between the test scores and grades 
earned at Columbia University. This would 
seem to be so high as to indicate a relatively 
high predictive value for the test, considering 
the diversity of factors aside from intelligence 
which are involved in determining success in 
Other studies, however, show that no 
such correlation is obtained at other institu- 


1 


College, 
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tions. One of the writers,! for example, in 
comparing the scores on the above test with 
grades earned during the first two years of 
work at the University of Wisconsin, found a 
correlation of r= .36+ .05. Similar studies 
at Brown show correlations of .37 and .53, at 
Stanford, .53, at Chicago, .41, at South Dakota, 
.27, and at California, .38. 

The purpose of this article is to report such 
evidence as has been accumulated concerning 
two thirty-minute tests which have been used at 
Iowa State Teachers College. It is customary 
at this institution to administer one of these 
tests to freshmen as they enter the course in 
Psychology I, a required subject on both de- 
gree curricula and two-year courses. The Ter- 
man Group Test of Mental Ability has been 
the most widely used while the Thurstone Psy- 
chological Examination, Form IV, has also been 
used to considerable extent. In the table below 
are given the tentative norms on the Terman 
test for students of different ages as determined 
in this institution. It is thought that these 
would be of interest since Dr. Terman, who 
devised the test primarily as a high-school ex- 
amination, has not reported norms for college 
students. 


ScoRES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN ON THE TERMAN 


TEST 
Age 
Seore 162 17 18 19 20-24 25+ Total 
210-219 1 5 1 3 10 
200-209 § 12 4 15 9 45 
190-199 13. 35 14 33 15 ill 


180-189 


° 
— 
=i) 


41 30 57 19 164 


170-179 6 22 56 40 59 20 203 
160-169 4 20 42 40 66 10 182 
150-159 1 17 45 40 48 6 157 
140-149 1 13 41 28 36 4 123 
130-139 2 10 27 30 32 4 105 
120-129 2 5 6 18 19 3 53 
110-119 10 17 17 15 4 63 
100-109 6 7 3 1 17 
90-— 99 2 1 7 3 13 
80— 89 1 ] 2 4 
Total 20 180 3386 271 3892 101 1250 


Median .. 170 165 165.5 158.4 165.2 177.7 164.9 


1 Nelson, M. J., ‘‘The Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for High School Graduates as a 
Unpub- 


” 


Criterion for Predicting College Success. 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin 
Library. 

216 includes 16 up to 17, etc. 
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Expressed in terms of all ages, 1 per cent. 
of the students have 209, the 
upper quartile is 181.1, the median is 164.9, the 
lower quartile is 144.6, and 99 per cent. of the 
students have seores above 97. 

During the fall term of the year 1925-1926, 
Form A of the Terman test was given to 65 
students and Form B to 67 students. Five 
weeks later the other form of the same test was 
given to the same students and a short time later 
the Thurstone test administered to the 
same groups. In gathering the results it was 
found that we had 127 cases where the data 
The results below are therefore 


scores above 


was 


were complete. 
computed on this number except where other- 
wise indicated. 

The coefficient of reliability between Form A 
and Form B of the Terman test was r= .78 
.02. The Terman A test and the Thurstone 
test were given to an additional 93 cases. In 
the 220 cases which could thus be compared, 


an agreement represented by r = .66 = .02 was 
found between the Terman A and Thurstone 
tests. 


Obviously the best criterion by which to judge 
of a test is its agreement with school success. 
An attempt has been made to arrive at this in 
several different ways. First, one of the writers 
by summing up the scores made by his students 
on eight shorter and two 100-point objective 
tests comprising a total of 460 points, obtained 
a rather comprehensive record of their abilities 
in Psychology I. Correlating the composite 
scores on the objective tests with the Terman 
test we find r=.77= .02. This 
ably higher than the correlation found between 
the Thurstone test and the test seores where 
r= .60 + .05. The other writer in a class of 
39 in Psychology I found the following correla- 


tions between his objective tests totaling 270 


is consider- 


points and the psychological examinations: 
64 = .06 
51 = .08 


Terman 
Thurstone 


Both of the tests seem to have reasonably 
high predictive value as indicated by these cor- 
relations. However, when the work of the 
same students in all courses is considered, re- 
sults are less favorable. A comparison was 
made of the scores on the psychological ex- 
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amination and the average number of grade 
points earned per hour during this same term, 
which was the student’s first term at college, 
Here the correlation with the Terman A test is 
r= .45 = .05, and with the Thurstone test js 
r= .49= .05. 

Dr, Terman suggests in his pamphlet of in- 
structions that if both forms A and B ar 
given and the scores averaged the results will 
be more satisfactory. In doing this it was 
found that this average showed a correlation 
of r=.47 as against 45 when the A form 
alone is used. Combining the Thurstone test 
and the Terman A in a multiple correlation 
formula we find the coefficient of correlation 
between the grade points and the two tests to 
be .52. The probable error, as computed by 
Kelley’s formula, is .07. 
of 70, 
classes in second term psychology, was followed 
by one of the writers. These had all been given 
the Thurstone test during the previous term. 
Here a correlation of .43+ .07 was found 
between the Thurstone test and accomplishment 
as indicated by grade points earned in that 
class. <A of r= .34= .07 repre 
sented the amount of agreement between the 
Thurstone test and accomplishment as indicated 
by scores on objective tests totaling 440 points 


A special group comprising two 


correlation 


given in that class. 

The time limits on the Terman test are such 
that practically all students were capable of 
completing the various parts of the test in the 
time allowed. The test is therefore not 4 
“speed” test but rather a test of “power,” 
while the Thurstone test may be said to test 
both of these factors since no student was able 
to complete the test in the time allowed. 

In conclusion it may be said that for purposes 
of predicting success in a particular class, 
namely Psychology I, both of the above tests 
are fairly satisfactory with the advantage de- 
cidedly with the Terman test. In predicting 
the probable success in other courses, however, 
both of the tests are rather mediocre but give 
results comparable to those obtained on tests 


requiring a longer time. 
M. J. NELSON 


E. C. DENsT 
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